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HUGO MUNSTERBERG’S 


PSYCHOTHERAPY 


‘“*Undoubtedly one of the most important publica- 
tions of the year * * * He is always suggestive and 
independent in thought as well as brilliantly lucid in 
form, Reading his work stimulates the brain of both 
layman and specialist to clearer, stronger thinking.” 
—Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


8vo. $2.00 net; by matl, $2.20 



















Aldrich, Louise Chandler Moulton, Harriet Kimball, 


friendships. 
Fully illustrated. Large 8vo. $3.00 net 


THOMAS F. MILLARD’S 
AMERICA and the FAR 
EASTERN QUESTION 


President Taft writes of it: ‘Mr. Mil- 
lard’s familiarity with conditions in the “Abounds 







affairs.”’ 
$4.00 net; by mail, $4.32 





IDA M. 
TARBELL’S 


FATHER 
ABRAHAM i 

mark. I2mo. $1.50. 
“A simple, homely JOHN TREVENA’S 


J. C. SNAITH’S 






JOHN TREVENA’S 







Toa most remarkable | enitTH MACVANE’S 


degree it reflects what 


was undoubtedly Lin- | Hero and heroine American. 
coln’s attitude toward 12mo. $1.50. 


the condition, in | JAMES LOCKE’S 











Daily News. 





created Fluffy Ruffles. 12mo 





With color drawings by 
Blendon Campbell 
50 cents net; by mail, 

35 cents piece by Ivanowski. 12mo. 





OLIVE M. BRIGGS’ 









[BOOK ADVERTISEMENTS _] 
BOOKS OF REAL IMPORTANCE 


TWO BOOKS WHICH MARK NEW EPOCHS IN THE WORLD’S ACHIEVEMENT 








WILLIAM WINTER’S OLD FRIENDS 


“One of the most brilliant volumes of reminiscence ever penned." 
Rich in anecdote and illuminating personalletters. Mr. Winter was contemporaneous 
with Phillips, Sumner and Burlingame. He knew intimately Holmes, Ripley, 
Mitchell, Whipple, Curtis, Stoddard, Stedman, Henry Giles, Taylor, George Lunt, 
Sketchley, Whitman, Capp, O'Brien, Arnold, Congdon, Dickens, Lowell, Collins, 
Many of these walk and talk and live again in this remarkable record of remarkable 


; by mail, $3.30 


H. ADDINGTON BRUCE’S 


THE ROMANCE OF 
AMERICAN EXPANSION 


Orient entitles his views to serious con- * * * In clarity of narrative, smoothness 
sideration and makes the book worthy of style, and sense of proportion as to 
of the attention of the American people | subject matter, Mr. Bruce has told this 
and of all students of international story admirably.”—7he Outlook. 


Tllustrated. $1.75 net; by mail, $1.90 


““THIS IS THE FICTION THAT REALLY COUNTS" 





MOFFAT, YARD & COMPANY  _ :: 


When writing to adyertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 





MOFFAT, YARD 
& COMPANY 





S. ADOLPHUS KNOPF’S 


TUBERCULOSIS 


Describes and explains the wonders accomplished in 
making tuberculosis curable and preventable. Itisa 
book, by one of the most celebrated specialists, for the 
patient and those living with him, for the physician, 
the nurse and sanitarian, for the statesman and legis- 
lator, for the educator and teacher. 


115 illustrations. $2.00 net; by mail, $2.25 


The POWER 
OF SELF 
SUGGES. 
TION 


BY SAMUEL 
McCOMB, D. D. 


How can I attain the 
height of efficiency? 
How can I strengthen 
latent powers and tal- 
ents? How can I ever- 
come insomnia, wor- 
ry, stage-fright, evil 
thoughts and the like? 
To these questions, 
which so many are 

utting to-day, this 

ok is the answer. 











Lucy Larcom, Mrs. Stoddard. 


































in achievement and romance. 






l6mo. 50 cents net; 
by mail, $5 cents 





ARAMINTA 


“A high-class comedy of manners, often reminiscent of Thackeray.""—Frederic Tabor 
Cooper, in 7he Forum. Selling extremely well. 12mo. $1.50. 


HEATHER 


The second book in the great fiction trilogy, of which last spring's ‘‘ Furze the 
Cruel” was the first. This is a novel of wonderful power, destined to make its deep 


ARMINEL OF THE WEST 


tale of unusual power. 9 Second large printing. A very distinguished romance. 12mo. $1.50. 


THE BLACK FLIER 


A fine, breezy, swift, exciting novel, with an automobile as the deus ex machina. 


Scene, rural England. Color frontispiece by Christy, 


THE PLOTTING OF FRANCES WARE 


camp, field and hos- A brilliant novel of international flavor, the scene chiefly Paris and Warsaw. Color 
pital, of the menofhis | frontispiece by Howard Chandler Christy. 12mo. $1.50. 


great army.”—Chicago | GRACE LUCE IRWIN’S 


Brilliant, realistic, witty, fascinating. Illustrated freely by Wallace Morgan, who 
- $1.00. 


CYRUS TOWNSEND BRADY’S 


Unquestionably the best novel he ever wrote. Illustrated. rt2mo. §1.50. 


THE DIARY OF A SHOW GIRL 


THE RING AND THE MAN 
THE BLACK CROSS 


“A romantic idyl. fullof passion and poetry.”"—New York Herald. Thecoler frontis- 


$1.50. 





NEW YORK 







































RENIN 500K ADVERTISEMENTS GRR 


INTERESTING NEW NOVELS for SUMMER READING 


THE LATEST NEW NOVELS 


Poppea of the Post-Office 


By BARBARA (Mabel Osgood Wright) 


Author of Zhe Garden of a Commuter’s Wife, The 
Open Window, etc. Cloth, $1.50 


A Certain Rich Man 
By WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE 


A novel that is national in breadth, timely to a high 
degree, and altogether out of the common in its 
power to interest. Just ready. Cloth, $1.50 














pur a good 
novel in your 


bag and be sure 





of enjoying the 


week-end or holi- 
day, whatever the 


weather may be. 


THE NEW STORY BY 
JAMES LANE ALLEN 
Author of A Kentucky Cardinal 
The Bride of the Mistletoe 


** The best thing he has ever done 


a masterpiece of art.’"— Bookman. 
Cloth, $1. 25 | 


| THE NEW NOVEL BY 
Miss ELLEN GLASGOW 
Author of 7he Voice of the People, etc. 
The Romance of a Plain Man | 
A love story of characteristic Southerncharm | 
and interest. Cloth, $1.50 | 
| THE NEW NOVEL BY 
EDEN PHILLPOTTS 
Author of 7he Secret Woman, etc. 
‘* There is in it a simplicity, poetry and | 
humor which place its author as second only | 
to Thomas Hardy.’’—Chicago Tribune. 
$1.50 | 


THE NEW NOVEL BY | 
F. MARION CRAWFORD 


Author of Saracinesca, etc. | 


‘*As strong, as absorbing, and as satisfying | 


a novel as any he ever wrote.’’—H/erald. 
Cloth, $1.50 


MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS OF SPECIAL INTEREST 
THE LIFE AND TIMES OF MISERY AND ITS CAUSES 





LAURENCE STERNE 
By WILBUR L. CROSS 


Author of 7he Development of the English 
Novel, etc. His new book is a racy picture 
of the society’ of London and Paris in 
Sterne’s day. 


Cloth, 8vo, $2.50 net ; by matl, $2.70 


Yale University 


THE FAITH AND WORKS OF 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 


A brilliant, well-reasoned argument, through 
which flash out an irrepressible sense of 
humor, kindly pity and keen wrath. 


Cloth, 1 


Published 
b 


12mo, $1.25 ; by matl, $1.35 


. THE “MACMILLAN COMPANY “ 


By EDWARD T. DEVINE 

Editor of Zhe Survey, General Secretary of | 

the Charity Organization Society of New | 
York City. 

Cloth, 12mo, xti+-274 pages, $1.25 net; | 

by mail, $1.36 | 


KATE V. SAINT MAUR’S wo 008s 
A Self-Supporting Home 
The Earth’s Bounty 


These are not only the most practical and 

wise suggestions for making the most of the 

little country home, but are also the most 
entertaining. 

Each, tllustrated cloth, $1.75 net; 

by mail, $1.89 


66 Fifth Ave. 
New York 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 








Illustrated Third Printing 


“Brave and joyous, dashing and vigorous, abounding in 
—Philadelphia Press. 
“The action is brisk, the episodes dramatic, and the love 
story has the elements of freshness and romantic charm.” 
sa —Brooklyn Times. 

Nothing more is needed than the announcement that 


buoyant humor and spirit.” 


it is as good as ‘Soldiers of Fortune. 


— Chicago Record-Herald. 


THE CHIPPENDALES 


By Robert Grant 


Second Printing 


“In Priscilla Avery the author has given 
us one of the finest studies of character 
development to be found in American 
fiction.” — The Dial. 

“The plot is fresh and the story istold with 
swiftness, vividness, and crispness.” — Zhe 
Congregationalist. $1.50 


SCRIBNER BOOKS 


THE WHITE MICE 


RICHARD HARDING DAVIS 


$1.50 


“Now I know why I came to 
Venezuela.”’ 


IN THE WAKE OF THE 
GREEN BANNER 


By Eugene Paul Metour 


“ce 

It towers above the better class of adven- 
ture stories of the day, because of its fresh 
interest, its vivid local color, and its con- 
vincing studies of character.”—Brooklyn 
Eagle. 
Utterly different from the ordinary run of 
fiction.” —Chicago Record-Herald. 

Illustrated, $1.50 


ENGLAND AND THE ENGLISH: From an American Point of View 


By Price Collier 


Second Printing 


$1.50 xez,; postpaid, $1.60 


‘*Innumerable books have been written by Americans about England, and by Englishmen about 
America, but few of them are at once so shrewd, so accurate, and so enlivening as this.’’— 


London Observer. 


Hand Book of Alaska 


Its Resources, Products, and Attractions 
By Major-General A. W. Greely, U.S. A. 
Illustrated maps and tables. 

$2.00 wet; postpaid, $2.15 
** The best work on the subject extant.”’ 
—Philadelphia Inquirer. 
**Such a book has long been needed.”’ 
—WNational Geographic Magazine. 


SIENA: The Story of a Medieval Commune 


Egoists : A Book of Supermen 


STENDHAL HvuysMANS 
BAUDELAIRE Barris 
FLAUBERT NIETZSCHE 
7 : BLAKE 
ANATOLE FRANCE STERNER 
IBSEN ERNEST HELLO 
By James Huneker $1.50 met ; postpaid, $1.60 


**The work of a man who knows his subject 
thoroughly, and who writes frankly and uncon- 
ventionally.’’"— Zhe Outlook. 


By Ferdinand Schevill 


“ An admirable résumé of all that the place stood for at the height of its medieval splendor and 


prosperity.’’—Philadelphia Ledger. 


Illustrated, $2.50 met; postpaid, $2.75 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
















QEGGG BOOK ADVERTISEMENTS \QG@GGS 


ONE OF THE BEST SELLERS 


The MAN 
in WER 
“ss DEN 


Author of “The Circular Staircase” 


“«The Circular Staircase’ made a commotion, but this 
book arouses even greater interest.” —Philadelphia Record. 


“The unexpected solution startles the reader.” —New 
York Sun. 


“For compelling interest it is not equaled by any 
recent novel.” —Buffalo Courter. 


“One of the most fascinating books that has come to 
our hands in many months.” —S?¢. Pau/ Press. 


“Plenty of gayety and sparkle, the humor is spon- 
taneous and infectious.” —Ba/tsmore Sun. 


“One is at a loss to know whether to praise ‘The 
Man in Lower Ten’ more for its mystery or its mirth.” 
—Pittsburg Gazette-Times. 


“The brightness of the telling persists in the mem- 
ory. —Life. 


Pictures in Full Color by HOWARD CHANDLER CHRISTY 
$1.50 postpaid 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, INDIANAPOLIS 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 





To be Published 
in 


August 


GOOSE 
GIRL 


A NEW NOVEL BY 


HAROLD M&S GRATH 
AUTHOR OF 

dhe MAN ONTHEBOX 4 
She LURE OF THE MASK #rc 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly 















TAKING STOCK OF THE WORLD’S NATURAL RESOURCES 


HERE has been much conspicuous talk of late about the 
manner in which the vast Natural Resources of the world 
have been squandered, and a general campaign having in view the 
reduction of economic wastes is impending. This is wise and 
commendable, but we should not be unduly alarmed. There are 
immense stores of Timber, Coal, Oil, Iron Ore, Gold, and other 
Raw Materials, yet awaiting exploitation. 


Cassier’s Magazine 


AN ENGINEERING 
MONTHLY 


Edited by HENRY HARRISON SUPLEE 


Will present to its readers during the coming season a 
succession of discussions of the Opportunities yet Available; a taking 
stock of existing Natural Resources; a View of Materials not yet 
wasted; an Optimistic Study of the Wealth Awaiting Development 
in a world which is still full of good things for this and coming 
generations. 


Cassier’s Magazine is a monthly devoted to the Applied Science 
of Engineering, and contains illustrated articles upon the Great 
Technical Questions of the Day, written by eminent specialists in all 
departments of work, and presented in the highest style of the 
engraver’s and printer’s art. 


Price, 25 Cents a Copy. Subscription, $3.00 a Year 


THE CASSIER MAGAZINE COMPANY, 12 W. Thirty-first Street, NEW YORK 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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THE SHELF THAT PAYS 


The preserve closet is the housekeeper’s delight. It is a test of her skill, 
prudence and economy. Home goods are better than store goods, and 
much cheaper. It is not much trouble to stock a closet, and then what a 
reserve to fall back on during the winter months. Try it. Mrs. Rorer’s book 


Canning and Preserving 


gives all instructions for canning, preserving, making jellies, jams, marmalades, 
fruit butters, syrups, etc. You cannot possibly fail in your work if you follow 
Mrs. Rorer’s directions implicitly. Bound in cloth, only 50 cents 





Sold by all bookstores, or write us 


ARNOLD AND COMPANY, 420 Sansom Street, Philadelphia 








MR. GERALD STANLEY LEE Introduces 


(To The Rockies, and The Andes, and The Mississippi Valley, and to all Hills, Valleys, and Cities) 


MOUNT TOM ** 4ix,curzo0Rs 
MAGAZINE 
Devoted to Rest and Worship and to a Little Look-off on the World 
Edited by Mr. Lee. Every Other Month. Twelve Numbers, $1.00 
Mount Tom Press, Northampton, Massachusetts 
The Magazine is in the form of personal impressions —mostly those of the editor, and is entirely written 


and dated from the Mountain. It is supposed to cultivate those various friendly but distant feelings toward 
the world, and toward chimneys and institutions, that a mountain gives one when it has the chance. 


THE LOOK-OFF THIS ROUND WORLD 
Ballooning Around. . A Woman of the Earth (Poem). Charles 
On Allowing Millionaires in Heaven. Battell Loomis. 
a the Sky Made Safe. Ideas behind the Machines. 
Faint Voices over the Mountain. The Idea of Size. 
Gas and Hills and Steeples. The Idea of Love and Comradeship. 
DAY-BOOK THINGS THAT NEED TO BE AIRED 
On Going to Church to a Voice. This Month’s List of Resentments. 


A eee ae , The Man from Mars Writes a Letter Home. 


Edwin D. Mead and Nature. Men’s Faces in New York. 
An Engine under Glass. Telephones. 


Gerald Stanley Lee isa great master of good humor and the humanities—in the same way that Oliver 
Goldsmith once was. He has known how to reach the deepest things without strain and how to make triviali- 
ties carry a grave meaning. His swift eye, ranging everywhere, measures the distance between what actually 
is and what would be reasonab’e. And then he laughsat us. He doesn’t sneer; he just laughs. The milk of 
his kindness has never curdled ivto satire.—Aansas City Independent. 


SAMPLE COPY, TEN CENTS 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 





LL LIAL) MAGAZINE | DOIG 
THE HIBBERT JOURNAL 


A Quarterly Review of Religion, Theology and Philosophy 


By one of the leading American critics THE HIBBERT JOURNAL has been 
termed “the foremost quarterly in the world.” The range of its contributions and the 
reputation of its contributors would tend to justify such an estimate. Particular atten- 
tion is called to the names of the contributors, American, British and Continental, to 
the current issue, as given below : 


CONTENTS FOR JULY, 1909 
Religious Life and Thought in Germany To-day, by Professor Heinrich 
Weinel, of the University of Jena 
Mr. Roberts on Jesus and Christ, by Gilbert K. Chesterton 
Jesus or Christ ? by James Hope Moulton, University of Manchester 


Moral Force in War, by Lieutenant-General Sir Reginald C. Hart, of the 
British Army 


The Confusion of Pragmatism, by Professor George Trumbull Ladd, 
Yale University 
Choice, by F. C. S. Schiller, Corpus Christi College, Oxford 


A New Development in Old Testament Criticism, by Professor Bernard 
D. Eerdmans, University of Leiden 


Is Nature Good? A Conversation, by Professor John Dewey, Columbia 
University 


Le Culte des Saints dans I’Islam au Maghrebe, by Professor E. Montet, 
University of Geneva 


Atomic Theories and Modern Physics, by Professor Louis T. More, 
University of Cincinnati 


The Scottish Establishment, from an Inside Point of View, by the 
Rev. David Frew, B. D. 


Kant’s Transcendental Aésthetic in the Light of Modern Mathematics, 
by Professor W. B. Smith, Tulane University, New Orleans 


Discussions and Reviews 
Bibliography of Recent Books and Articles 


75 Cents per Copy $2.50 per Year 


A SAMPLE COPY WILL BE SENT ON REQUEST 


SUBSCRIPTIONS CAN BEGIN WITH ANY ISSUE 


SHERMAN, FRENCH & COMPANY 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 









THE REGULAR $1.50 EDITIONS 





Novels, 25 Cents; by Mail, 38 Cents 








MAX FARGUS. A Novel. By Owen Johnson. 
Illustrated. Publication Price, $1.50. Our 
Price, 25 cents. 

An exceptionally well-told story of a strong 
man’s revenge, full of mystery and power; 
of real quality and interest. 


THE VERDICT OF THE GODS. An East 
India Story, by Sarath Kumar Ghosh, with 
6 illustrations. Publication Price, $1.50. Our 
Price, 25 cents. 


STORK’S NEST. How Emmy Became a Per- 
son. A Story of Missouri Life, by J. Breck- 
enridge Ellis. Illustrated by Elizabeth Ing- 
ham. Publication Price, $1.50. Our Price, 
25 cents. 


THE VISION OF ELIJAH BERL. A Novel 
Dealing with the Beginning of Orange 
Growing in California, by Means of Irriga- 
tion, by Frank Lewis Nason. Publication 
Price, $1.50. Our Price, 25 cents. 


UNDER THE ARCH. A Story of English 
Socialistic Life, by Lady Hénry Somerset. 
Publication Price, $1.50. Our Price, 25 cents. 


ARDEN MASSITER. A Novel, by William 
Barry, author of “The New Antigone.” Pub- 
lication Price, $1.50. Our Price, 25 cents. 


THE FLIGHT OF A MOTH. A Society Novel, 
by Emily Post. Publication Price, $1.50. 
Our Price, 25 cents. 


IN THE DAYS OF THE COMET. A Story 
of a Comet that Touched the Earth and 
Changed the Atmosphere and the Character 
of the People so that the War of Classes 
Ceases and the Ideal “Brotherhood of Man” 
Comes into Existence, by H. G. Wells. Pub- 
lication Price, $1.50. Our Price, 25 cents. 


THE MASTER-MAN. An American Love 
Story. Publication Price, $1.50. Our Price, 
25 cents. 


THE YEOMAN. - Novel, by Charles Kennett 
Burrow, author of “Patricia of the Hills.” 
Publication Price, $1.50. Our Price, 25 cents. 


THE LITTLE CONSCRIPT. A Tale of the 
Reign of Nicholas I, of Russia, by Ezra S. 
Brudno. Publication Price, $1.50. Our Price, 
25 cents. 


UNDER THE JACK-STAFF. Eleven Stories 
of an Irish Man-o’-War’s Man, by Chester 
Bailey Fernald. Publication Price, $1.50. 
Our Price, 25 cents. 


THE CHICHESTER INTRIGUE. A Love 
Story Based upon the Accidental Discovery 
of a Package of Love Letters, Which Come 
into the Hands of One for Whom They Were 
Not Intended, by Thomas Cobb. Publica- 
tion Price, $1.50. Our Price, 25 cents. 


THE COMING DAWN. A Story of Love and 
Divorce, by Charles Egerton. Publication 
Price, $1.50. Our Price, 25 cents. 


MY ENEMY, THE MOTOR, An Amusing Tale 
in Eight Honks and One Crash, by Julian 
Street, with 17 illustrations, by Horace Tay- 
lor, 16mo. Publication Price, $1.00. Our 
Price, 25 cents. 


ON THE WE—A TRAIL. A Story of the 
Great Wilderness, by Caroline Brown, with 
6 illustrations by Max Klepper. Publication 
Price, $1.50. Our Price, 25 cents. 


THE CASE OF DOCTOR HORACE. A Study 
of the Importance of Conscience in the De- 
tection of Crime, by John H. Prentis. Pub- 
lication Price, $1.50. Our Price, 25 cents. 


THE SINGULAR MISS SMITH. By Florence 
Morse Kingsley, author of “Titus,” “Paul,” 
ete., with illustrations by Will Grefé. Pub- 
lication Price, $1.50. Our Price, 25 cents. 


J. P. DUNBAR. A Story of Wall Street, by 
William Cadwallader Hudson. Publication 
Price, $1.50. Our Price, 25 cents. 


ARABY. A Novel, by Baroness von Hutten, 
author of “Pam.” Illustrated by C. J. Budd. 
Publication Price, $1.50. Our Price, 25 cents. 


THE AVENGERS. A Novel, by Headon Hill. 
Publication Price, $1.50. Our Price, 25 cents. 


THE SCALAWAGS. A Novel, by James Ball 
Naylor. Illustrated by Otto Lang. Pub- 
lication Price, $1.50. Our Price, 25 cents. 


FEMININE FINANCE. A Humorous Story, 
by Frances Crouch. Illustrated by Amy 
E. Hogeboom. Publication Price, $1.50. Our 
Price, 25 cents 


BARBARA REBELL. A Novel, by Mrs. 
Belloc-Lowndes, with colored frontispiece by 
Gilbert White. Publication Price, $1.50. Our 
Price, 25 cents. 


THE DUMPLING. A Detective Story of a 
Great Labor Rising, by Coulson Kernahan. 
Illustrated by Stanley L. Wood. Publica- 
tion Price, $1.50. Our Price, 25 cents. 


THE LIBERATORS. A Story of Future 
American Politics, Dealing with Complicated 
Government Subjects in an Entertaining 
Manner, by Isaac N. Stevens. Publication 
Price, $1.50. Our Price, 25 cents. 


SCARS ON THE SOUTHERN SEAS. A 
Romance, by George Bronson Howard. II- 
lustrated in color. Publication Price, $1.50. 
Our Price, 25 cents. 


A SOCIAL COCKATRICE. A Powerful Society 
Novel, with a Heroine Who Climbs to Social 
Position upon the Wrecks of the Men Who 
Love Her. By F. W. Eldridge. Publication 
Price, $1.50. Our Price, 25 cents. 








JOHN WANAMAKER 
PHILADELPHIA 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 


NEW YORK 


\B)| MISCELLANEOUS  |\GQSGS 
The Story of a 


AN TON I Monk and a Maid 


By ERNEST OLDMEADOW, Author of “Susan,” etc. 


ERE is an absorbing story, having in it much of the mellow 

j | charm of Harland’s “The Cardinal’s Snuff-box.” It is the 

story of a monk, who was ordained “Father Antonio” on 

the day the monasteries of Portugal were suppressed and the monks 

dispersed. A cultured youth and strong in the faith, he makes a 

vow to work for the restoration to power of his Order and to save 

the monastery buildings. An English girl comes on the scene, and 

there results a tremendous struggle between the vows of the monk 

and the passion of the man. 

The setting—the old monastery and its vineyard—is exquisite, 

and the story grips from the very beginning. 





581 Pages, $1.30 net; postage, 15 cents 


THE CENTURY CO., N. Y. 


The Mosher Books 


Y NEW CATALOGUE 

for 1901-1908 will be sent 

free on request to book lovers 
anywhere that can be reached by 
mail. It is simply unique in the 
annals of Catalogue making, and 
is the one medium I rely upon for 


bringing The Mosher Books before 
the public. 


THE ONLY COLLECTION OF GEN- 
UINE HANDMADE PAPER BOOKS 
AT POPULAR PRICES IN AMERICA 


THOMAS B. MOSHER 
PORTLAND : MAINE 


ly J 1D 
THE MASK Wt xre'ct'the Theatre” 


Beautifully printed on hand-made paper, and illustrated by 
wood engravings, lithographs and (to subscribers) etchings. 

Among the contributors to THE MASK are the following: 
Gordon Craig, Isadore Duncan, Louis Fulip, Adolf Furst, 
Ivo Hauptmann, Edward Hatton, Ellen Key, Alexander 
Hevesi, H. von Hofmannsthal, D. Nevile Lees, Neuwert 
Nowacrynski, Jean Jacques Olivier, Will Bothenstein, Ellen 
Terry, E. Thesleff, Jan C. de Vos. 
EDITION DE LUXE. 15 copies only are published monthly. 
A few copies remain. Yearly subscription 16 dollars. These 
copies are printed monthly upon a yellow hand-made deckle- 
edged paper identical in appearance and texture with that 
made in the same district of Fabriano in the year 1315. This 
edition contains Etchings and other printe signed by the 
artists, which are not included in the popular edition. 





ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, FOUR DOLLARS, POST FREE 


THE MASK, 2 Lung’arno Acciaiuoli, Florence, Italy 
To be obtained in America from G. Wolfe Plank, 1126 Walnut 
Street, Philadeiphia, . . and from Brentanos, Sth Avenue, 
New York. 





ANTONY AND HERO 
AND SHORT STORIES 


SIMMIE’ 
It seemed 


That every shot did damage of some sort, 

From the slight flesh wound, to the one that pierced 
The vital organs and barely stayed 

Its mortal effect until the victim 

Conveyed to some comrade a message 

To loved ones at home. 


A book of verses by a new author, who 
shows some inspiration but a not too sure grasp 
on the techniques of poetry. 

The Book News Monthly 


Price by mail, $1.00, in ene volume 
F. SIMON, Publisher, 132 Hill St., New Haven, Conn. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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Frontispiece Portrait—Mary Roberts Rinehart. 
Color Insert—‘‘ Lady Hamilton as ‘ Daphne.’ ’’ 


Oliver Wendell Holmes: Some Personal Reminiscences ................... 

IE in ic gids ie rams baie aiken eaete bedion James Grant Wilson 
Dr. Holmes’ Place in American Letters (Illustrated)... Annie Russell Marble 
Cees Tes CENT) nbc ive ceweccccccccccsdecseus Carl Holliday 
Oliver Wendell Holmes: The Man and His Work ....................... 

IE NE EE A A gh RS SEMEN ee SEN Be fe Eugenie M. Fryer 
Oliver Wendell Holmes (Poem).................... Charles Henry Chesley 
Brandywine Days, II. (Illustrated) ................... John Russell Hayes 
Gummer Gomis (P00)... .. .. ccccwwsscossce Charlotte Williams Hazlewood 
Edinburgh the Picturesque (Illustrated) ............. Norma Bright Carson 
Edinburgh Castle by Moonlight (Poem) ............ Norma Bright Carson 
Alexander K. McClure: ‘‘In Memoriam”. .............. Joseph M. Rogers 
re ee 
ES ED, YO TE ne Ye ean Carl Culver Wiggin 
| er 
Educational: The Modern Readers’ Chart... . Prepared by Elizabeth Carpenter 
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Oliver Wendell Holmes 


Some Personal Reminiscences 


By James Grant Wilson 


BELIEVE it was at Bixby’s Hotel. 

on Broadway, corner of Barclay 

Street, the favorite hostelry of Feni- 

more Cooper and Fitz-Greene Hal- 

leck, that, as a youth, I was intro- 
duced to Dr. Holmes. He had just re- 
turned from a visit to Washington Irving, 
of which he gave us a delightful descrip- 
tion. It was during the winter of 1858-9, 
when the Autocrat of the Breakfast Table 
was charming a wide circle of readers in 
the columns of the “Atlantic Monthly.” 
All that I now recall of the genial poet’s 
sojourn at “Sunnyside” was dear old 
Irving’s remark to the “Autocrat”: “I do 
not wish to arouse your suspicions, but I 
am in love with your pretty schoolmis- 
tress!’ Six or seven years later, after the 
Civil War, I saw Dr. Holmes in his Boston 
home, and frequently afterward at Bev- 
erly Farms, and in his Beacon Street 
house, where he died in October, 1894. 
One of his many letters now before me 
contains these words: “In the last week of 
August used to fall Commencement Day 
at Cambridge. I remember that week well, 
for something happened to me once at that 
time, namely, I was born.” During my last 
pleasant hour with the octogenarian 
author, he said: “I came into this world 
in 1809, that annus mirabilis in which 
President Lincoln appeared, also Glad- 
stone and his classmate Cardinal Manning, 
Tennyson and his friend Fitz-Gerald, Dar- 
win, Winthrop, Poe, and many other per- 
sonages of importance.” A century earlier 
Boswell’s hero was born, of which event 
Holmes said: “The year 1709 was made 
ponderous and illustrious by his birth. My 
own humble advent to the world of proto- 
plasm was in the ninth year of the nine- 
teenth century.” 


Mentioning my possession of a Latin 
translation of Toplady’s “Rock of Ages,” 
received from Mr. Gladstone, as among 
my literary treasures, the Doctor pro- 
nounced the hymn the most popular in 
our language, and then spoke of his pleas- 
ure in meeting the distinguished statesman 
during his one hundred days abroad. He 
also mentioned many great heirs of fame 
who were born and died on the same day 
of the year, among them Raphael, Shake- 
speare, Sir Thomas Browne, John So- 
bieski, who delivered Vienna from the 
Turks, and others that I do not now recall. 
The poet expressed admiration for Thack- 
eray’s writings, and how much he enjoyed 
his two courses of Boston lectures. Refer- 
ring to literary friends, the lively little 
Doctor of five feet four inches said: “I 
love to think of Hawthorne, the intellectual 
romancer, who, though more appreciated 
to-day than formerly, is nevertheless far 
from being estimated at his real worth. I 
love also to think of Longfellow, the in- 
comparable sweet singer, and of Emerson 
the philosopher, and of Lowell and Whit- 
tier, whose clarion voices in song awoke a 
nation to duty and self-honor. The work 
these men did can never be surpassed, if in 
many respects equaled, for they were 
giants in letters. I knew them all well and 
cherished their friendship, God knows how 
deeply. They are all gone; and if a per- 
sonal reference be pardonable, I alone re- 
main, only to recall from hour to hour 
those words of Moore, ‘I feel like one who 
treads alone some banquet hall deserted.’ 
Perhaps of them all I thought most of 
Longfellow. His was a lovely character, 
the most so of all I ever knew, and when 
he died it seemed to me as if the day were 
suddenly changed to night.” 
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From a sheaf of communications writ- 
ten to me between 1868 and 1893 by Dr. 
Holmes are taken the following extracts, 
several relating to a contemporary poet. 
In his first letter he says: “I have just read 
with very great interest your memoir of 
Halleck ; his poetry I have known by heart 
since my boyhood, almost since my child- 
hood. You have shown a most generous 
appreciation of his splendid gifts, which 





Oliver Wendell Holmes 


From Songs and Poems of the Class of 1829. Second Edition 
Courtesy of the American Antiquarian Society 


did not find as free manipulation during 
his best days as could have been wished. 
I suppose there were circumstances in his 
unwritten history not favorable to the 
flowing out of his genius. If Halleck had 
caught himself at the right moment when 
he was writng ‘Marco Bozzaris,’ we will 
say, and was in ‘verve,’ he might have 
loosed his wings of a flock of lyric verses 
that would have sung his name in all the 
groves. As it is, his poems will outlive 
his name, I think—that is, his reputation 
will be like that of Wolfe—‘The Burial of 


Sir John Moore’ carries his name as its 
accident; while Burns wears his songs as 
a bird does his plumage, the clothing of 
his perennial being, as it were. 

This life and its recollections grow more 
precious every day as the men and time in 
which he [Halleck] lived are fading away, 
as all past things meet in the staring day- 
light of a new epoch.” 

In June, 1869, the poet writes: “I am 
very much obliged for the polite invitation 
I have received to attend the interesting 
ceremony at Guilford, and especially to 
Mr. Chittenden for his proffered hospital- 
ity, which I greatly regret it will not be 
in my power to accept. If anything not 
wholly unworthy of the occasion suggests 
itself to me, I will send it to you before the 
first of July, at any rate, perhaps earlier. 
It is unsafe to promise absolutely when 
so much depends on the fortune of the 
moment; but you may be assured that if 
I am favored with that half-hour’s ‘inspi- 
ration’ which is necessary, it will afford me 
pleasure to send its result as my tribute 
to the memory of the distinguished poet. 
If you do not hear from me by the first of 
July, you may conclude that I have not 
been able to suit myself.” 

On the third of July the poet wrote: “I 
send you the printed copies of my poem 
for the Halleck monument dedication, as 
promised. If you can, without inconve- 
nience, hand the copies I have directed to 
any of the Committee you may meet, I 
shall be much obliged. Of course, these 
printed poems [read July 8, 1869] are like 
wedding cards before the ceremony: they 
are not to be seen until the ceremony is 
over.” The fine lines were entitled “In 
Memory of Fitz-Greene Halleck,” and 
were read by the poet’s biographer, as 
Dr. Holmes was unable to be present on 
the interesting occasion. 

In February, 1884, sending me a manu- 
script copy of “Old _ Ironsides,’ Dr. 
Holmes said: ‘The stanzas, to the best of 
my recollection, were written in the year 
1830, or thereabouts, and printed in the 
Boston ‘Daily Advertiser.’ I have never 
looked them up, however, and may possi- 
bly be wrong about the date. I printed 
them in my D. B. K. poem, delivered in 
the year 1836, I think, with an alteration of 
one or two words from the original as I 
wrote it. I am afraid it was 

Ay, pull her tattered ensign down, 
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instead of tear, as I afterwards put it. I 
believe there was another word changed 
also—otherwise it was as written, and the 
verses, as I remember writing them, were 
pretty nearly impromptu.” 

This spirited poem, which was instru- 
mental in saving the most celebrated 
frigate in the United States Navy when 
it was proposed to destroy her, appears 
to the writer as not unworthy to be placed 
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by the side of Campbell’s “Ye Mariners 
ef England, that Guard our Native Seas.” 

Another of the Doctor’s notes, and the 
last received, is as follows: 


296 Beacon St., Boston, Dec. 29, 1892. 
My Dear GENERAL: 

I regret that I feel compelled to excuse my- 
seli from the honorable literary and patriotic 
task you suggest, that of writing a poem for the 
occasion of the unveiling of the Statue of Chris- 
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‘* Old Ironsides ’’ 


From a manuscript copy now in General Wilson's possession 
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topher Columbus in the Central Park during 
April of the coming year. I do not feel that 
any excuse is needed beyond a mere reference 
to the almanac. On the other hand, if I accepted 
the invitation, I should feel that the public 
might well ask why the “superfluous veteran” 
was brought on the stage when he ought to be 
sitting on the hearth-rug. Believe me, dear 
General, Very truly yours, 
OLIvER WENDELL HoLMEs. 


Old age is still comparative, and one 
man may be younger at fourscore than 
another at fifty. “Ah! Madame,” ex- 


OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 
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claimed Fontenelle, when conversing with 
a young and beautiful woman, “if I were 
but eighty again!” and Von Moltke made 
the same exclamation when, at eighty- 
seven, he was unable to mount his horse. 
Longfellow, in a letter to Samuel Ward, 
said: “ ‘Whom the gods love die young,’ 
because they never grow old, though they 
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may live to fourscore and upward.” 
After reading a poem at a meeting of the 
Century Club of New York, in 1879, 
Holmes, in forwarding it by request of the 
editor of a metropolitan journal, accom- 
panied it with a characteristic note in 
which he wrote: “Poems are rarely 
printed correctly in newspapers. This is 
the reason so many poets die young. Please 
correct carefully.” Many authors develop 
early, some later, and the only fact that 
emerges distinctly from statistics on the 
subject is that writers as a rule who begin 
early, discontinue early, while those who, 
like the “Autocrat,” begin later, may con- 
tinue authorship successfully, as was the 
case with Oliver Wendell Holmes, till they 
are included among the octogenarians. 

With the delightful Autocrat’s depart- 
ure, the last of the celebrated literary lights 
of New England disappeared. It was a 
famous galaxy. Omitting Bryant, Curtis, 
Halleck and Willis, natives of Maine, Mas- 
sachusetts, Rhode Island and Connecticut, 
but identified with the Knickerbocker 
authors, his contemporaries included Ban- 
croft, the Danas, Emerson, Hawthorne, 
Longfellow, Lowell, Motley, Parkman, 
Percival, Prescott, Ticknor and Whittier, 
a brilliant group indeed. A degree of 
affectionate admiration for Dr. Holmes 
was felt by the American people, not, I 
believe, entertained for any other of our 
poets, with the single exception of Long- 
fellow. A few years before Dr. John 
Brown’s death he said to the writer, then 
visiting him in Edinburgh: “I am a hap- 
pier and prouder man to-day than I have 
been since Thackeray first wrote to me. I 
have just received a letter from your 
friend Dr. Holmes, praising my Pet Mar- 
jorie and Rab and His Friends.” 


Say not the poet dies! 
Though in the dust he lies, 
He cannot forfeit his melodious breath, 
Unsphered by envious Death! 
Life drops the useless myriads from its roll: 
Their fate he cannot_share, 
Who in the enchanted air, 
Sweet with the lingering strains that Echo stole, 
Has left his dearer self, the music of his soul. 
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Dr. Holmes’ Place in American Letters 


An Appreciation 


By Annie Russell Marble 


ERSATILITY is a gift of sig- 

nificance in practical life; a 

dexterous mind or hand is a 

boon to both the possessor and 

his friends. The aspirant for 
iofty literary fame, however, may find this 
quality a menace rather than an aid. It 
offers to him too many temptations to 
wander into distracting side-paths, to play 
with mental gifts rather than to use them 
with deep seriousness. Bayard Taylor and 
Charles Dudley Warner, in the last gen- 
eration of American literature, and An- 
drew Lang, Augustine Birrell and Austin 
Dobson, of current English authorship, are 
examples of such versatile writers, who 
have given passing pleasure in large meas- 
ure but, seemingly, have accomplished 
little of permanent value. Some of these 
writers have been satisfied to win approval 
of contemporary readers, and have not 
aspired to future fame. Dr. Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes was not so easily satisfied. 
He was anxious to be remembered as a 
poet and as a romancer, and was sensitive 
regarding his more usual reputation as a 
whimsical essayist and an odist of the 
hour. 

It is difficult to estimate the value of the 
writings of Dr. Holmes or to predict his 
place in a historical survey of American 
letters. He is always associated in literary 
remembrance with the New England au- 
thors whose centenaries have been cele- 
brated within the last five years, and whose 
contributions may be easily classified and 
weighed in comparative measures,—Emer- 
son, Hawthorne, Longfellow and Whittier. 
As his centenary approaches, the query 
rises: What was the share of Dr. Holmes 
in furthering the growth of national litera- 
ture and how will it compare, in quality 
and influence, with the literary legacies of 
his contemporaries ? 

Few persons are more sought after and 
lavishly praised by the public than the 
witty after-dinner speaker or versifier. 
To say fitting words which add zest and 
distinction to an occasion is a rare gift. 
Dr. Holmes was well called “the king of 


the dinner-table,’ and his mercurial tem- 
perament marked him, among his own 
social class, as the chosen poet for all kinds 
of celebrations—patriotic, educational, lit- 
erary and religious. Looking over the list 
of his poems, and recalling the reminis- 
cences of personal acquaintances, one feels 
that his distinctive success was won as a 
master of occasional verse. His culture 
and taste, as well as his facility and exu- 
berance, enabled him to raise the type of 
such verse to a dignity and value never 
before achieved. One may question if he 
has had any worthy successor in English 
or American literature who has written so 
many stanzas of perfected grace and rele- 
vance for occasions of congratulation, 
dedication and requiem. 

It is true that some of these “Rhymes of 
the Hour,” as he called them, were only 
ephemeral, not inaptly compared to topical 
songs in music or to posters in modern art ; 
but others were characterized by wit and 
fancy, mingled with fervor and impressive- 
ness that revealed depths of feeling and 
the inspiration of a genuine poet. Among 
the poetry of more lasting power may be 
ranked the outburst of early patriotism, 
“Old Ironsides,” the “International Ode” 
to greet the Prince of Wales, stanzas com- 
posed for several commemorations at Har- 
vard, and the two hymnal lyrics which 
are easily recalled by the opening lines of 
each, “O Love Divine” and “Lord of All 
Being.” With such superior verses in 
memory, William Winter wrote, in his 
birthday ode to Dr. Holmes: 


When violets fade the roses blow, 
When laughter dies the passions wake; 
His royal song that slept below, 
Like Arthur’s sword beneath the lake, 
Long since has flashed its fiery glow 
O’er all we know. 


As the years passed, Dr. Holmes reached 
two convictions: the first was that his 
facility in rhyming, and his willingness to 
oblige his friends, had given him superior 
rank in a form of literature which was, at 
best, fleeting in favor, and that the time 
thus consumed had been forfeited for more 
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Birthplace and Early Home of Oliver Wendell Holmes 


Cambridge, Massachusetts 


scholarly, permanent writing. He wrote 
to his friend and publisher, James T. 
Fields: “I think that I have made myself 
almost too common by my readiness to 
oblige people on all sorts of occasions.” 
His second conviction has been echoed 
by many critics of his writings,—a belief 
that his ability and equipment far sur- 
passed his actual results in poetry; that he 
would live in memory, if at all, because of 
two or three poems; and that his skill in 
these exceptional verses indicated greater 
latent power than he ever developed. He 
once said that he would rather risk his 
future fame upon one lyric than upon ten 
volumes. Critics to-day sift his volumes 
of poetry, table-talk, and romance, and 
agree that, while there is much that is 
skilful, witty and entertaining, yet, as a 
contribution to literature of the highest 
order, they find two brief lyrics marked by 
pictorial and sympathetic power—‘The 
Chambered Nautilus” and “The Last 
Leaf.”” These two poems represent his 


highest poetic skill and reflect his loftiest 


aspirations. He realized that they far 
transcended his usual achievement in verse. 
In presenting his collected poems to the 
public, he confessed his blighted hopes in 
lines of graceful appeal: 
Deal gently with us, ye who read! 
Our largest hope is unfulfilled — 


The promise sti!l outruns the deed,— 
The tower, but not the spire, we build! 


To many of his contemporaries, other 
poems by Dr. Holmes, like “Aunt Tabitha,” 
“The September Gale,” or “How the Old 
Horse Won the Bet,’ seemed more repre- 
sentative of the humorist and “Autocrat” 
whom they knew. These whimsical verses 
were natural expressions of the light fancy 
and merry conceits which furnished so 
large a part of his mental stimulus, but 
they record only these moods and should 
not be permitted to overshadow the depth 
of feeling and the poetic yearnings beneath 
the surface of expression. In a review of 
his verse, special emphasis should be 
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placed upon the picture-poem “Dorothy 
©”; judged by rigorous standards, it 
seems almost matchless in its graphic 
phrasing and sane, reverent sentiment for 
noble lineage. 

If Dr. Holmes contributed only a small 
measure of poetry of highest grade, limited 
to a few lyrics and odes, yet he deserves 
to be remembered for many pages of enter- 
taining prose. Scattered through the four 
volumes of Table-Talk, and relieving the 
grimness of his pathological romances, are 
tenderness and drollery of sentiment, keen 
characterizations, kindly gossip on many 
themes, bits of fine pathos and poetic con- 
ceit, and an abundance of scholarly, apt 
illustrations. For these books of geniai 
essays under unique guise we cherish the 
same appreciative memory that we have 
for Sterne and Goldsmith, for Lowell and 
“Tk Marvel.” He aiways appeals to that 
sentiment of friendliness among his read- 
ers which is envied and often unattained 
by many who reach higher rounds on the 
ladder of literary fame. 

Reference has been made to the patriotic 
odes and hymns by Dr. Holmes. In both 
spoken and written words he was ever a 
true American, of broad sympathies, yet 
not cosmopolitan. 
Andrew Lang, who met Dr. Holmes at 
dinner in England. Recalling his vivacity 
and garrulity, he said: “Altogether his 
vivacity, his ceaselessness, and a certain 
kind of equability of tone in his voice, re- 
minded me of what Homer says concern- 
ing the old men around Priam, about the 
gates of Troy, how they chirped like 
cicalas on a summer day. His works are 
full of the savour of his native soil, natu- 
rally without straining after ‘American- 
ism,’ and they are national, not local or 
provincial.” 

I think Mr. Stedman once called Dr. 
Holmes “disperser of the ancestral gloom 
of the Puritans.” In spite of his direct 
descent from Mistress Anne Bradstreet, 
with her poetic aspirings and “groanings,” 
and his loyalty to New England standards 
and perspective in many matters, yet he 
was tolerant and receptive toward the be- 
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liefs of those who differed with him in 
social, scientific and literary circles. He 
surely will take the foremost rank as our 
poetic mirth-maker of the earlier school, 
as a master of vers d’occasion, and asa 
unique moralizer, in essay form, on themes 
which were less trite in his day than they 
are in ours, and yet are entertaining and 
suggestive to present-day readers. It is 
safe to assert that anthologies of poetry, 





From a later photograph 


in the future as in the present, will contain 
the few pictorial and hymnal odes which 
are preéminently his best work in verse, 
his most valuable contribution to national 
literature. With almost equal assurance 
one may believe that, for one or two gen- 
erations at least, there will be many readers 
who will turn for wholesome, subtle enter- 
tainment to his fanciful and humorous 
verses and his piquant reflections in grace- 
ful prose. 





Concerning Holmes 
By Carl /Holliday 


Professor of English, Southwestern Presbyterian University 


(A since « modern scribblers say 
‘€ (Since our Holmes is tucked away 
= In his bed) 
That his fame is surely brief, 
Like the days of that Last Leaf 

You’ve all read. 


His thoughts, they now exclaim, 
Like his rhymes, are rather lame. 
And his themes! 
Why, he ne’er discussed the law 
Of marriage @ la Shaw, 
Reams on reams! 


Not the Trust in Axle-Grease, 

But the Deacon’s Master-Piece 
Was his Song. 

Malefactors of Great Wealth? 

Never lost his sleep or health 
O’er their wrong! 


Never told of fierce wildcat, 
Bears, or other creatures that 
Raise the hair; 
How he snatched in forest wild 
The she-wolf’s only child 
From her lair! 


Never told of Wall Street’s game— 
Oh, he surely lost his fame, 
Just because 
He wept not figures every day 
Nor sniffled facts into a play 
(Sans applause) ! 


But if I row had to be 
Holmes or one of the 
Scribblers wise, 
I'd preferred to be old Holmes 
Than these modern mental domes 
I despise. 


Why? Because I’d rather sing 
Of a human heart or thing 
People love, 
Than show angels how to do, 
Or present suggestions to 
The gods above! 
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The Man and His Work 


By Eugenie M. Fryer 


T is often said that men are the prod- 

uct of their age. Oliver Wendell 

Holmes was the product of three 

ages—an eighteenth century gentle- 

man, born in the early part of the 

. nineteenth, touching scientifically the outer 

edge of the twentieth. In these three 

phases it may be interesting to trace his 
personality. 

Born at Cambridge on August 29, 1809, 
Dr. Holmes was from infancy influenced 
by an atmosphere of culture and refine- 
ment that pervaded the historic old 
gambrel-roofed house in which he spent 
his boyhood. As a boy at the Philips An- 
dover Academy, a translation in verse 
from the Aineid pointed to a literary 
career, and during his years at Harvard, 
from which he was graduated with dis- 
tinction in 1829, he followed up this early 
effort by contributing twenty-five poems to 
the “Collegian.” After his graduation he 
studied law for a year under Judge Story, 
but subsequently gave it up for the study 
cf medicine under Dr. James Jackson, and 
in the spring of 1833 went abroad to pur- 
sue his studies in Paris, taking his degree 
on his return to America in 1836. He was 
appointed, in 1839, professor of anatomy 
and physiology at Dartmouth, but re- 
signed the next year, when, after his mar- 
riage with Miss Amelia Lee, he settled 
in Boston to practice his profession. In 
1847, however, he accepted a call to suc- 
ceed Dr. John C. Warren as professor of 
anatomy at Harvard, a post which he held 
until 1882, when he retired in order to 
devote himself wholly to letters, which he 
continued to do until his death in 1894. 

We always think of Dr. Holmes as sit- 
ting back in his armchair, observing and 
commenting on the current of life as it 
flowed past him, genial ever, possessed of 
the Puritan’s stern sense of duty and a 
worldly wisdom that denotes a keen per- 
ception of values. By inheritance, by en- 
vironment, by choice, he belonged to that 
little coterie of men who were not only 
eminent in social circles, but who were 


laying the foundation stones of our own 
American literature, courtly gentlemen 
who lived in an epoch of great intellectual 
brilliancy—the era of Transcendentalism. 

In Holmes’ poetry, and in his essays as 
well, we find a courtly elegance and elo- 
quence of expression that reminds us of 
the eighteenth century, that “knee-buckle” 
age of society verse and classicism, of con- 
ventional manners and stilted mannerisms. 
His lyrics are possessed of an easy grace 
that suits their eighteenth century form, a 
form that without the charm of Dr. 
Holmes’ personality would seem dull and 
formal. But, touched with his modern 
vivacity, his subtle blending of pathos and 
humor, they become the effervescent over- 
flow of his own sparkling nature. Senti- 
ment and humor jostle each other, yet 
sound no discord, and we recognize behind 
the fun reverence for the deeper things. 
Humor lies as a background to his senti- 
ment, pervading it with a tender luminous- 
ness, a quality that one feels keenly in 
“The Last Leaf,” “Dorothy Q.,” and “Bill 
and Joe.” In “Dorothy Q.,” this is ex- 
quisitely portrayed. 

Shall T bless you, Dorothy, or forgive 

For the tender whisper that bade me live? 


“Bill and Joe” shows more than an 
appreciation of friendship. It shows a 
love and reverence for it that are begotten 
of faith in humanity. “The Last Leaf” 
is a song through which two threads of 
melody run—a plaintive, minor melody and 
a silvery thread of elfish laughter, a 
sprightly humor that offsets the pathos 
without jarring it, giving it, rather, soft 
shades of inner meaning. In this power 
of bringing these two poles, humor and 
pathos, in contact, he is akin to Kipling, 
and he does it with a like consummate art. 
“Life is maintained by the respiration of 
oxygen and of sentiments,’ Holmes says 
in the Autocrat, and there you have his 
twofold nature epitomized. His humor is 
atmospheric, it is contagious ; his sentiment 
is deep, wholesome and true. His verse 
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is not a revival of the eighteenth century, 
but an actual survival; and while he pre- 
served the couplet form of that period, 
still he charged it with the sparkling indi- 
viduality that hallmarks all his work. 

The half-dramatic essay form of the 
“Breakfast Table Series,” and its aim to 
reform society, suggests the eighteenth 
century “Spectator,” while the sentiment, 
pathos and dashes recall the methods of 
Sterne. But the “Breakfast Table Series,” 
it seems to me, strikes a deeper, truer note 





The Gambrel-Roofed House 


Dr. Holmes’ house at Cambridge 


than the “Spectator.” For the moral stur- 
diness of the New Englander underlies the 
ideality and the quivering sensitiveness to 
the ridiculous. Holmes’ wisdom, penetra- 
tive and true, is tempered by a salient wit 
that cuts only to cure. Through all these 
essays we feel in his touch the tone of 
good society, the kindly heart, that, even 
in his fun, marks his “breeding.” There 
is, too, an urbane, French quality in his 
presentation that gives to his work a 
unique charm. His manner of expression 
is the “manner of the grand world.” A 
gentleman he was, truly, of the old school. 
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Holmes was born in stirring times, in 
the brisk vigor of a young republic. The 
Revolution was over; freedom had been 
won; but turbulency of spirit still re- 
mained, and had left men possessed of the 
ardor young enthusiasm breeds. Estab- 
lishments, political and religious, had been 
overthrown; a new era of thought was 
dawning; and with the whitening of the 
new day the horizon widened beyond the 
narrow confines of rigid conformity. 

Like his soldier grandfather, Holmes 
was a born fighter—a champion of free- 
dom, whether in politics, religion or sci- 
ence. His was a searching spirit, never 
resting, always pursuing, broad in range 
of vision, narrow in that singleness of pur- 
pose that batters down illiberality. Per- 
haps nowhere do we feel more forcibly the 
virility of the man than in the splendid 
outburst of patriotic feeling of “Old Iron- 
sides.” Every line is packed with power, 
deep emotion and reverence. It pulses 
with a heroic quality that portrays the 
man of action, direct, simple and sincere, 
—the man who in a noble cause strikes to 
win. There is almost a boyish quality 
about it in its spontaneity. Thus we see 
the spirit of revolution that was to lead 
Holmes into the broader fields of evolu- 
tionary thought, a spirit not wanting in 
reverence for the past loaded with its tra- 
ditions, yet pragmatic in temper, daring to 
reach out into the unknown, believing in 
the evolutionary possibilities of the future. 

Scientifically, Holmes was beyond his 
time, his thought reaching often the outer 
edge of the twentieth century. His was an 
alert, speculative mind. There is a touch 
of philosophy often mingled with his 
humor. His mind was keenly alive, 
minutely observing, his interests manifold, 
his viewpoint broad, tolerant, sane. In the 
Professor, he says: “I love Nature and 
human nature, its thoughts, affections, 
dreams, aspirations, delusions.” He did 
more. He strove to interpret them. Life 
was to him but “the edge of the boundless 
ocean of existence where it came on sound- 
ings.” He is ever going back to first 
causes, a scientific investigator, an ardent 
searcher after truth. To him no less be- 
longs the “narrow specialism of the Scara- 
bee,” than the “liberal scholarship of the 
Old Master.” Each quality he fully dem- 
cnstrated. As a philosopher, he “got his 

















tract by observation” ; as a poet, “he trusted 
to his inner sense,” which gave him “the 
moment’s insight that was worth a life’s 
experience.” His breadth of mind devel- 
oped in him a keen sense of justice, an 
intense sympathy, a “robust” humanity. 
Swift to condemn wrong, yet he suspended 
judgment on the wrong-doer as_ with 
deeper insight he took account of probable 
“instinctive and inherited tendencies.” His 
tolerance was no idle expression of senti- 
mentality. It was a vigorous, sane under- 
standing of humanity scientifically viewed. 
A sweet seriousness pervades these disser- 
tations of the Breakfast Table, and in them 
we see into the crystalline depths of his 
nature, and in them also we glean per- 
haps most fully the richness of his person- 
ality. Even in these graver channels his 
wit and humor bubble forth, and many a 
sermon is conveyed under the effervescent 
surface. In his verse, “The Chambered 
Nautilus” shows most perfectly the 
thought and imagination of the scholar 
and the thinker. In it he expresses the 
upward and onward evolutionary spirit, 
fearless yet deeply spiritual. This poem, 
I think, touches the high-water mark of his 
poetic achievement, and he himself says 
that in writing it he felt “the highest state 
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of mental exaltation and the most crystal- 
line clairvoyance ever granted him.” 

Humanist as he was, Dr. Holmes viewed 
life essentially as a man apart. We may 
never think of him as mingling with the 
multitude. His life was rich, “a sparkling 
life, in which he gathered the full worth 
of heyday experiences.” But his outlook 
was that of the observer rather than of 
one who had felt the press of the crowd, 
who had himself experienced the weari- 
ness and barrenness of life. Yet he did a 
pioneer’s work, for he not only loosened 
the intellectual and religious bonds of 
illiberality and struck a death-blow at pro- 
vincialism, but he was of that little band 
who laid the foundation of our American 
literature. His writings are saturated with 
Boston New Englandism, but they are not 
bounded by it: their spirit is truly national. 
Dr. Holmes combined the deep insight of 
the poet, the breadth of vision of the sci- 
entist, the golden sunshine of the optimist. 

We see him, then, as the eighteenth 
century gentleman, the patriot, the twen- 
tieth century scientist, genial, vigorous, 
effervescent, his style clothed in his all- 
pervading personality,—a personality that 
may touch us vitally, despite the fifteen 
years that have intervened since he passed 
through his “Iron Gate.” 


Oliver Wendell Holmes 


(Born August 29, 1809) 


By Charles Henry Chesley 


With twin-born lights, illumining the earth 


Cie of dual flame, by Nature lit 


Like blazing beacons ;—-these in him had birth: 
The one is Poesy, the other, Wit. 
Not likened to the fleeting glims that flit 
A moment only, leaving little worth, 
But noble fires, of depth and height and girth ;— 
His teachings subtle and his gibings fit. 


Great men are few, great-hearted, as the one 

Who moved to laughter, at his will, or tears. 
He prodded gently, and his simple pun 

Was balm to soothe sad hearts, to down dread fears ;— 
Our Holmes who counseled men, or sped the dart 


Of master wisdom, barbed with truest art. 








‘* This green untroubled meadow-side’’ 
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By J. Russell Hayes 


Illustrated from photographs by J. Carroll Hayes 
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‘*Sweet Themmes! Runne Softly ”’ 
(To A. M. A.) 


August 4th 


WEET THEMMES! runne softly, till I end my Song:” 
S Old Spenser’s words flow soft as any dream 
This afternoon by Brandywine’s calm stream 
This green untroubled meadow-side along. 


Most clear it echoes down the tranquil stream— 
“Sweet Themmes! runne softly, till I end my Song ;” 
O it hath filled my heart of memory long, 

Its quaint, rich music haunts me like a dream! 


It follows me and haunts me like a dream 
Whene’er I stroll this meadow-side along: 
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“Sweet Themmes! runne softly, till I end my Song,’— 
Old Spenser chants forever by the stream. 


O heart of memory, cherish it for long, 
And let old Spenser's golden music stream 
Forever down the meadows of my dream— 
“Sweet Themmes! runne softly, till I end my Song.” 


August 10th 
In Sir William Temple’s Garden 


HERE is a singular charm about Temple’s familiar essays, the earliest of the 
kind, almost, written in England. They tell of an ample leisure, of long, quiet 
hours of reflection in old brick-walled gardens and beside fish-ponds unruffled 

by any but the mildest of summer breezes. We easily step back into Sir William’s 
antique century, and our vaunted erudition and our modern vanities slip from us as 
the simple-hearted gentleman leads us from one parterre to another, and beneath the 
sun-baked walls where hang his rich grapes and warm-cheeked peaches, averring to us 
that French connoisseurs have pronounced his fruit equal to any this side of Fontaine- 
bleau. Down the graveled paths we pass with our host, beyond the roses and slum- 
brous poppies, to the vegetable beds. Sir William, with his acquired Dutch taste, truly 
values these homely quarters;—has not King William himself honored the asparagus 
with a nod of recognition on his last visit to Moor Park, and even deigned to instruct 
Temple’s young secretary, Jonathan Swift, in the art of eating the succulent plant? 
Here we listen to a discourse on garlic and onions as sovereign remedies for all 
decays of appetite and as specifics for the gout. Our portly host has himself felt the 
twinges of the last-named complaint, yet he hastens to assure us with elegant 
euphemism that he has never long submitted to the constraint of a garlic diet, as being 
“offensive to the company I conversed with.” Elder-berries and elder-flowers, he 
says, will drive out watery humours; though here again he frankly confesses he 
cannot speak fruin any considerable experience, having “been always too libertine for 
any great and long subjections to make the trials.” 

Beside his tobacco plants he pauses to remark that old Prince Maurice of 
Nassau put him upon taking a leaf of the plant into the nostrils for an hour each 
morning as a strengthener of the eyesight. 

His beloved garden yields its owner every simple, every remedy. Such prescrip- 
tions as crabs’ eyes and claws and burnt eggshells for indigestion, to which the family 
was subject, Sir William rather scorns, for he turns as ever to his plants for a sure 
specific: “I have never found anything of much or certain effect [for indigestion], 
besides the eating of strawberries, common cherries, white figs, soft peaches or grapes, 
before every meal, during their seasons; and, when those are past, apples after meals; 
but all must be very ripe: And this, by my own and all my friends’ experience who 
have tried it, I reckon for a specific medicine in this illness so frequently complained 
of: at least, for the two first, I never knew them fail; and the usual quantity is 
about forty cherries, without swallowing either skin or stone.” But let us have a care 
not to eat too plentifully of these celectable strawberries and other fruits at Moor 
Park, for did not Dean Swift attribute his life-long plague of giddiness and deafness 
to a surfeit of Sir William Temple’s peaches? 

With such pleasant discourse even a kitchen garden becomes an enchanted spot, 
and we are willing listeners to our kindly host’s disquisition on the spleen, ending with 
an injunction against harboring fear, regret and melancholy, and with an incitement 
to nourish hope as the sovereign balsam of life. So friendly is our dear old host, 
so sweetly philosophic, so amply fortified with the homely common-sense wisdom of 
the countryside. 

It was for some such country sage of elder days, surely, that Austin Dobson wrote 
these verses,.— 
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He liked the well-wheels creaking tongue,— 
He liked the thrush that stopped and sung,— 
He liked the drone of flies among 

His netted peaches; 
He liked to watch the sunlight fall 
Athwart his ivied orchard wall, 
Or pause to catch the cuckoo’s call 

Beyond the beeches. 


August 14th 
Country Peace 


(To L. P. H.) 


IOUNTRY peace,—the warbling birds, 
{( | Friendly faces and friendly words, 
Grassy fields and tranquil streams, 
Cloud-lands beautiful as dreams, 


Singing brooks that wander slow 
Where buttercups and daisies grow, 


Old barn roofs where drowsy doves 
Sit in the sun and tell their loves, 


Robins whistling clear and sweet 
Over the acres of swaying wheat, 
Children playing among the flowers 


And singing away the sunny hours, 


Rosy country girls and boys 
Filling the day with happy noise, 


Old-time garden-walks that seem 
Haunts of reverie and dream, 


Poets’ books to read at ease 
Under the bowering apple trees, 
Memories that wistful go 


Back to the golden Long Ago, 


Faith that He who rules above 
Encompasses this earth with love, 


Faith that His mercies never cease:— 
These are the joys of country peace. 


August 2lst 


Humphry Marshall 


HE old village of Marshallton, two or three miles up in the hills, contains two 
notable features—an ancient Quaker graveyard, unsurpassable for its serenity 
and pensive charm, and the home of Chester County’s renowned botanist, Hum- 

phry Marshall. The ample and dignified old dwelling-house is the heart of the sleepy 
hamlet, its one noble relic of the life of long ago. Surrounded by stately trees and 
antique shrubbery, the old mansion invites the passer-by to pause and reflect upon 
the original owner and his ardent devotion to American flora. 
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‘* The old mansion invites the passer-by to pause and reflect’’ 


Son of Abraham Marshall, who came over from Derbyshire in the late seven- 
teenth century and married the daughter of James Hunt, one of William Penn’s 
companions,—Humphry Marshall had an inheritance of sterling Quaker character. He 
built this durable house with his own hands, somewhere about the year 1773, and 
planted his botanic garden with the best native trees and shrubs and many interesting 
foreign species. His oaks, pines, and magnolias, “all planted by the hands of the 
venerable founder,” as Dr. Darlington, his biographer, tells us, “have now attained to 
a majestic altitude.” 

It seems likely that Humphry Marshall felt drawn to botany and horticulture 
through the influence of his distinguished cousin, John Bartram. To Marshall’s zeal in 
making known to his European correspondents the treasures of American sylva and 
flora, posterity owes a large debt. I never pass the fine old mansion and grove with- 
out a silent benediction, and a wistful thought of the serene enjoyments here pur- 
sued by the noble old-time Quaker botanist. Happily his gentle science is still kept up 
by country Quakers here and there in Chester County; it is the sole branch of Nature 
study on which these refined and quiet people pride themselves. 

Memorials of John Bartram and Humphry Marshall, which our later botanist, Dr. 
William Darlington, published in 1849, furnishes some charming reading. Here one 
may learn how Dr. John Fothergill, whose garden near London was noted for its 
Americana, was “obliged” for his treasures “to thy diligence and care,”’ as he wrote to 
Marshall. In his quaint epistles to the New World botanist, Dr. Fothergill constantly 
mentions the plants he most desires. : 

“There is a kind of Dogwood, whose calyx is its greatest beauty. . . . I want 
a few plants of it; and, indeed, it would be always agreeable to receive young, well- 
rooted plants of any kind.” Birds, too, he occasionally requests,—‘Would it be im- 
possible to send one of those pretty little Owls, alive? I wish I could see one.” (What 
a personal note that!) “Most of the captains in the trade, I believe, would endeavour 
to take care of it, and a Mocking-bird, if they could easily be had.” Humphry even 
sent over a tortoise, and the good doctor, net aware of the creature's sluggish habits, 
wrote back, “He looked uncommonly heavy about the eyes, and did not care for 
stirring.” 
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August 26th 
Below the Bridge 


(To W. and G.) 


ELOW the bridge the Brandywine curves down 
Through open meadows sleeping in the sun, 
And O so green and soft!—they seem indeed 
Like upper Thames-side pastures, though more wild 
And more remote from life. The willows here 
So green and silvery seem,—I think Corot 
Would have rejoiced to paint them, filmy-fair 
And full of emerald softness as they are. ‘ 
Wide realms of grass and nodding weeds are here, 
And at far intervals great hickory trees 
Tower beautiful and stately toward the sky. 
Remote and dim the busy farm-life seems, 
Here where the flickers fly and locusts drone 
In slumbrous chorus, and the lonely crow 
Calls sadly o’er the corn-fields on the hill. 


‘* Where curves the Brandywine below the bridge’’ 


Below the bridge and at the second curve 

A little island lies, the very heart 

Of this romantic landscape, warm and green, 
A faery island, round whose tiny shores 

The silver water sweeps in steady flow, 

All bubbling, fresh, and exquisitely clear. 

A leafy thicket clothes the little isle,— 

Small willow bushes, sprigs of sycamore, 

And yellow flowers that dip into the stream, 
With «white bone-set thick clustered; not a foot 
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Of this small territory but has caught 
Some wandering seed to grow into green life 
And flourish in the sun and watery air. 


Below the bridge my silent slim canoe 
Bears me o'er bubbling shallows and across 
The calm expanse of peaceful waters green 
And by the faery isle. The channel here 
So narrow is, the paddle sweeps the grass 
And yellow blossoms as I hurry by 

Adown the foamy slope and out beyond 

To the long reach below the willow trees, 
Where all is tranquil as a golden dream. 
—O little river shining in the sun, 

Soft meadows, stately trees and elfin isle,— 
Your charm endures forever, and the years 
Reveal fresh beauty to my musing gaze! 
Where'er I go I hold you in my heart 

And love to dream of magic summer hours 
Where curves the Brandywine below the bridge. 


August 28th 


The Upper Brandywine 
We: high breezy fi-lds the little rill 


Dances and sings, a joyous infant stream, 
Nor knows what amplitude it will attain, 
Far down the lan!, of majesty and dream. 


DAY of wandering beside the young Brandywine, far up in the northern town- 

ships, a day of soft white clouds and fresh sunshine; “the land was all in a 

golden, wonderful radiance, and the clear streams glittered in the light, and 
the leaves of the trees danced with exultation in a wind blowing from the west.” 
Among wild meadows of tiny woodland lawns of exquisite green turf I strolled, 
where the miniature river purled and sang over gray and golden sands. Here were 
no deep pools where sulky bass or sliding turtle might bask, but only clear shallows 
peopled by pollywogs and tiny minnows, hurrying down the pebbly slopes and swirling 
past red wiliow roots, or drifting lazily in the tranquil sunny reaches of smooth, 
slow water. 

It is a fine upland country through which the youthful Brandywine curves and 
wanders, a country-side open to the sun and the fresh breezes, where the air has a 
sweet, tonic quality and the oxen plowing the brown hillsides look tranquil and com- 
fortable. To follow the stream through all its wanderings is to pass close to ancient 
farm walls and bright old-time gardens, under little arching bridges and beside grassy 
swamps and cressy islands. 

Far off sounds the shriek of the steam-thresher, and the cries of farmers at their 
harrowing come across the fields; but the happy little faery river holds on its peaceful 
way, and its mood is that of eternal holiday. A score of miles down-stream lie those 
wide and stately reaches of the full-grown Brandywine, 


Contented river! in thy dreamy realm— 

The cloudy willow and the plumy elm: 

They cail thee English, thinking thus to mate 
Their musing streams that oft with pause sedate 
Linger chrough misty meadows for a glance 

At haunted tower or turret of romance. 


But if our Chester County stream recalls the rivers of England in its ampler 
stretches among the Pocopson meadows and near old Birmingham,—in these high 
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upper miles of its course it seems like the fresh, bubbling streams of Scotland, and 
the stroller might almost imagine himself walking by Doon or Afton water. 

Acres of golden-rod border the stream in these last days of summer, and there is 
field after field of yellow and purple and white blooms, boneset, ironweed, sumac, 
thistles, the lacy wild carrot, red berry bushes, thickets of reddening dogwood, and 
many a little patch and cluster of ragweed and yellow star-flowers, belated daisies and 
splendid cardinal-flowers. 

Here and there the stream widens out into a pond for ice; here the water is steely- 
biue in the fresh breeze. But I love the little stream best in its wild natural beauty, 
among the willow groves and the black rocks and the upland meadows. There it has 
all the fascination of lonely and sequestered Nature, and the same charm that pervades 
the coombes of old Somerset. where Wordsworth and Coleridge roved and dreamed 
in the old days. 

(To be concluded in September) 


Summer Songs 
By Charlotte Williams Hazlewood 


N a lichened rock 
Enisled by ferns I sit 


And watch the buoyant breezes 
Through the fern fronds flit. 


To mine ear is wafted 
The sound of bird and bee, 
The singing of the summer 
Through woodland and through lea. 


Softly sigh the grasses 
And breeze through lyre of tree, 
Sweet songs from soul of Nature 
That soothe and comfort me. 


Piccadilly 
By Ezra Pound 


EAUTIFUL, tragical faces, 
Ye that were whole, and are so sunken; 


And, O ye vile, ye that might have been Joved, 
That are so sodden and drunken, 
Who hath forgotten you? 


O wistful, fragile faces, few out of many! 
The gross, the coarse, the brazen, 
God knows I cannot pity them, perhaps as I should do, 
But, oh, ye delicate, wistful faces, 
Who hath forgetten you? 
From The Personae of Ezra Pound. 
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Showing the Scott monument 


Edinburgh the Picturesque 


By Norma Bright Carson 


ICTURESQUE is probably the 

most apt word with which to 

describe Edinburgh, and _ it 

would seem that to no city in 

the British Isles could this term 
be more appropriately applied. Even as 
Rome, this is a city set upon seven hills, 
and, like Rome, the spirit of all things 
ancient seems to inhabit those monumented 
crests. 

To attempt to describe this quaint old 
Scottish town by recording any particular 
number or set of facts were as futile as 
the efforts of all artists of all ages to add 
the apparently lost arms to the incom- 
parable Venus of Milo; while to brush 
away the misty but ornate cobwebs that 
centuries of history-making have woven 
about storied ruins and quaint architec- 
tural groups would be a task unworthy an 
appreciative student’s pen, an artistic 
crime that only one foolhardy would dare 
to think of committing. 

My first sight of Edinburgh was at 
night, and even as we climbed the innu- 


merable steps leading up from Waverley 
Station to the streets of the old town, I 
sensed that atmosphere of historic and 
poetic sanctity with which Edinburgh is 
endowed. Not that the first scene upon 
which we came had anything of sacred- 
ness or the awe-inspiring to hallow it, for 
the “Old Town” at ten o’clock in the even- 
ing is more rife with evil even than most 
cities are, and the poverty-stricken, drink- 
ing, gambling, pickpocketing crew of men 
and women who make the Cannongate 
region, for instance, unsafe for respectable 
wayfarers, presents as unsavory if as 
pitiable a sight as one can well imagine. 
for Edinburgh’s poor are desperately 
poor; and Edinburgh’s slums can scarcely 
be matched for their sorrow and suffering, 
even as they cannot be matched for their 
quaintness, which is incongruous. For 
here is a world within a world, a world 
above a world; yes, and a world beneath 
a world. Just a few steps through a nar- 
row passageway that has its entrance on 
the High Street, and you come into a court 
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on three sides of which rise narrow, very 
high, grimy, dingy, flat-faced, myriad- 
windowed buildings, the lJands—in our 
language, the tenements—of Edinburgh. 
Extremely old, extremely dirty, extremely 
tragical are these ancient buildings, sur- 
viving from a day when the rapid growth 
of population in a restricted area de- 
manded that men build up and up, story 
upon story, since they had not the space 
for expansion. Out on the High Street 
life moves on in a more or less ordinary 
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stream; within, Tragedy and Comedy 
brush elbows as they pass up and down the 
steep stairways, and in and out of the 
filthy, mean little rooms, in which, as Ste- 
venson says, now one is dying, or again 
one is being born—in the very midst of 
the fumes of bad liquor, and to the sound 
of the maudlin whines of the many who 
drink and loaf and fight. And yet, just 
on the other side of the dirty, half-totter- 
ing, semi-mysterious lands the Princes 
Street Gardens lay in their beautiful hol- 


Looking up to the ‘‘ Old Town ’”’ 
After a drawing by J. Ayton Symington for Edinburgh, by Smeaton Oliphant 
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low, fragrant with flowers, dainty in gar- 
ments of green, rich in refreshment and 
rest for the eyes of the fashionable throngs 
that pass them lightly by on their way to 
and from the handsome shops and invit- 
ing book stores that line the opposite side 
of the broad thoroughfare. But, with it 
all—the poverty, the dirt, the horrible 
struggle for existence—the inhabitant of 


St. Giles’ Cathedral 


After a drawing by Herbert Railton 


the Edinburgh tenement house has one 
item of wealth of which no one can de- 
prive him. ‘To quote Stevenson, who has 
expressed it as few others could: 

The poor man may roost h‘gh in the center of 
Edinburgh, and yet have a peep of green coun- 
try from his window; he shall see the quarters 
of the well-to-do fathoms underneath, with their 
broad squares and their gardens; he shall have 
nothing overhead but a few spires, the stone top 
gallants of the city; and perhaps the wind may 
reach him with a rustic pureness, and bring a 
smack of the sea or of flowering lilacs in the 
Spring. 

And in the very chamber where now 
Drunkenness holds riot, and Starvation 
stands at guard, there may once have 
clinked the glasses of the noble, and have 
sounded the silvery laughter of fine ladics 
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—for once on a time these strange, steep 
apartment places were the dwelling houses 
of the wealthy, and into these dreary 
courts the chariots of kings and courtiers 
were wont to be driven with a fine flourish 
and a blare of horns. Nowadays, the more 
fortunate of the Edinburgh townspeople 
have a “New Town” of their own, but tra- 
dition, and the glories of associations with 
a great historic past, vest themselves in 
these meaner quarters, under the shadow of 
St. Giles’ great lantern tower and in the 
clustering heaps of stone and plaster that 
make up the region round about Holyrood. 
It was in one of the Jands off the High 
Street, now gloomy and dark, that Dr. 
Johnson roomed with Boswell during his 
stay in Edinburgh, and certain windows 
are still pointed out as belonging to the 
particular chamber occupied by the great 
man and his faithful biographer. 
Edinburgh is unusually rich in historic 
and literary associations. They begin at 
the castle, which dominates the city from 
its place on a great hill at the top of the 
High Street,.and they continue on down, 
past St. Giles and the famous Tron Church ; 
past the “Heart of Midlothian”—a heart 
outlined in cobble-stones set in the street 
just above St. Giles, and marking the door- 
way of the ancient Tolbooth, celebrated in 


St. Margaret’s Chapel 
After a sketch by J. A. Symington 


Scott’s novel, The Heart of Midlothian— 
and on into the Cannongate, at the head 
of which stands a quaint, old, irregularly 
constructed house, its staircase leading 
from the street to the second floor, its 
lower floor now comprising a picturesque 
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The House of John Knox 


The house in the center 


bookshop stocked with queer, aged, dis- 
colored engravings and musty, fine-typed 


books of a historic period. In this house, 
supposedly, John Knox, the hammer- 
tongued preacher of Queen Mary's day, 
lived and died, and from a window looking 
out over the High Street he is supposed 
to have hurled his prophecies and admo- 
nitions and denunciations to the gaping 
crowds below. A little lower down, the 
Cannongate churchyard shelters the re- 
mains of Adam Smith, author of The 
[Vealth of Nations, and the murdered 
Rizzio, and gives a place to the grave of 
that unhonored Scotch poet, Fergusson, to 
whom Robert Burns‘owed so much that in 
later years he erected a monument here in 


token of his appreciation. Here, also, 
stands the Cannongate Tolbooth, with its 
ironic inscription on the old clock that 
extends above the street—JSic itur ad astra 
—pointing the way to Heaven for those 
who were hanged from this extension. 
And now at last we see Holyrood Palace, 
quite at the foot of the long hill that had 
its summit at the castle. But we came 
down that hill just a little precipitately—let 
us retrace our steps for a word about the 
castle and St. Giles ere we go into Holy- 
rood. 

All that is romantic in the wars and 
triumphs, even in the defeats, of any na- 
tion has its place in Edinburgh’s gray 
old castle. I have not the time, nor again 
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the space, for details with which to 
describe this grim, gaunt pile—perhaps 
you would not thank me for such a de- 
scription, as it is by no means inaccessible 
—but from the moment one takes the first 
step up the broad esplanade that leads to 
the entrance gate, one is conscious of an 
atmosphere fraught with the thrill of the 
deeds of brave men, and the horror of 
the deeds of wicked men. For in this castle 
the young Douglases were bidden to a 
banquet, and were there murdered; in this 
castle Queen Mary gave birth to the son 
who was to join the forces of the Scots 
and the English; and in this castle the 
Duke of Argyll suffered his long imprison- 
ment. Here we see displayed the Regalia 
of Scotland, symbol of a power forever 
gone; and here, in a humble chamber, 
exalted by the spirit of a queen’s prayer 
graved on its impaneled wall, a_ king 
first saw the light, while from a little win- 
dow he was lowered to a waiting group 
below, who carried him away to Stirling 
that he might be baptized in his mother’s 
faith—the faith of Rome. Once, this 
castle was taken by a band of fifty men, 
who climbed the ramparts under the guid- 
ance of a youth who knew the way because 
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by night he was wont to visit his sweet- 
lieart far down in the old town. To-day 
one looks over those same ramparts and 
sees spread below the magnificent Princes 
Street Gardens. But in that day a river 
flowed through the hollow, the bed of 
which has given place for the railroad 
which now leads into Waverley Station. 
It is a sight to stir the most prosaic mind 
to stand on Castlehill, to stand by the side 
of “Mons Meg,” the great and famous 
cannon, and look out over and beyond 
Edinburgh. There are few views in the 
world to surpass this, embracing as it does 
the high Arthur’s Seat on the one hand; 
the stretch of the sea, with its glimpses 
of white sails; the Pentland Hills in the 
distance, and the irregular up-hill-and- 
down-dale town of Edinburgh, lying under 
a clear sky, with a faint, fine mist over the 
face of the scattered peaks and a flood of 
sunshine in the valley of the Gardens. 
High houses, low houses, church spires in 
countless numbers—the city of a beautiful, 
unhappy queen; the city of a mighty, 
stentorian-voiced reformer; the city of 
poets and romancers, and of the doers of 
deeds that are recorded in the annals of a 
nation that has played an important part 


Holyrood Palace and Abbey 
After a drawing by J. A. Symington 
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in the world’s history. After the inspira- 
tion of this view, with its burden of 
thoughts and memories, go into St. Mar- 
garet’s Chapel, that tiny stone shrine placed 
there more than eight hundred years ago, 
and which gave a refuge to the good 
Queen Margaret, a holy woman, who loved 
her country and her God, and served both 


The Chapel Royal 


In Holyrood Abbey 
After J. A. Symington 


faithfully and well. The chapel is a place 
for meditation, for a moment's respite for 
the soul before one goes back into the hum 
and color of the castle’s military life; for 
to-day the castle is used as a barracks, and 
a Highland regiment, picturesque in its 
dress uniform of cream-colored kilts and 
scarfs of the plaid, keeps things in a state 
of movement and rush _ distinctively 
modern. From this atmosphere one wan- 
ders on to St. Giles, and, in the sweetness 
of its solemn silence, ponders over many 
of the ideas engendered by the survey of 
the town thus far. Suddenly, upon the 
hush that fills the lofty, high-arched spaces 
of the nave, falls the low rumble of first 
organ notes, growing sweeter and more 
clear as they progress. 

To music marched the warriors into 
battle, warriors now dust under these 
monuments of stone. in these magnificent 
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sarcophagi reared to commemorate their 
achievements. ‘To the sound of music 
thronged the crowds to hear John Knox 
thunder from the pulpit, and in effigy of 
marble stands the preacher now, character- 
istic as to expression and pose. To the 
organ’s tense vibrations quiver the silken’ 
fragments of the once glorious flags that 
to-day hang in dejected groups about the 
tall and fluted pillars of the church which 
honors their heroic bearers and the houses 
for which they once so proudly stood. 
Scotland has been generous in the monu- 
ments placed in St. Giles, down to her 
more recent acquisitions, including the 
now familiar tablet which our own Saint 
Gaudens carved into a likeness of her poet- 
romancer, Robert Louis Stevenson. 

But one lingers in the old cathedral as 
one may or will; for the present it requires 
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Gueea Mary; 
Bor, 
Queen Mary’s Bath 


Which one passes in going from Holyrood 
to Calton Hill 


After J, A. Symington 


that we move on, once more down the 
High Street and through Cannongate, even 
into the Palace of Holyrood. This is the 
place to which the spirits of the queen 
and Darnley and Rizzio and the four 
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Marys are wont to return, for in the rooms 
of this palace Darnley and Mary lived 
their briefest of brief romances, and here 
the Italian secretary was brutally mur- 
dered. ‘The palace has become a mere 
show-place ; one is piloted through a quick 
succession of rooms that must be peopled 
instantaneously, if one would experience 
the romantic emotion that they by right 
and reason should inspire. It needs 
an after-thinking really to get Holy- 





rood into a historic perspective, and it 
needs a quiet leisure in the gloom of the 
broken Abbey. Here, as at Melrose, there 
is the feeling of the sacredness of age, of 
ruin evolved from glory through the 
agency of Time. So close to the haunts of 
sin stood this sanctuary; in its holy pre- 
cincts knelt a queen whose weakness was 
only equaled by the intensity of her suf- 
fering, whose marvelous beauty gave often 
the cause for her sin. Yet the tragedy of 


The Scott Monument 


In the Princes Street Gardens 


After J. A. Symington 
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the farce enacted at Fotheringay would 
almost blot out all save the sorrow, and 
one may bow the head in Holyrood Abbey, 
under the blue sky that roofs its shattered 
columns, and feel a thrill of sympathy, a 
wonderful depth of pity for this most 
unfortunate of queens. 

Up from the valley in which Holyrood 
rests it is not a long walk to Calton Hill, 
the National Monument on the top of 
which—a _ Parthenon-like structure of 
pillars that has never been completed—has 
given Edinburgh the title of “modern 
Athens,” so much like the Acropolis at 
Athens does it look from a distance. 

Calton Hill is a queer mixture of monu- 
ments and public buildings, which crown 
its heights and rest upon its side slopes. 
Here is the prison, the Royal High School, 
a monument to Burns, one to Dugald 
Stewart, and one to Lord Nelson. The 
hill rises directly opposite the castle, at 
the other side of the town, and each day, 
an hour after the sun crosses the meridian 
of Greenwich, a shot is fired from the 
castle and a ball falls from the top of the 
Nelson monument. The architecture on 
Calton Hill is in execrable taste, while the 
monuments are disposed in the least appro- 
priate way possible. It is said that the 
National Monument was never finished 
because the commissioners enjoyed too 
many elaborate repasts paid for from the 
funds, and to-day the structure is dubbed 
by the people of Edinburgh the “National 
Disgrace.” 

The road from Calton Hill. leads down 
to Princes Street, and here one has a view 
of the handsome Scott monument, the most 
elaborate thing of its kind in the world. 
The carvings on it are exquisite, portray- 
ing various characters from the novels, 
and an excellent presentment of the poet 
and story-writer, in white marble, rests 
under the canopy. 

The principal sights of Edinburgh can 
be seen in a day; but an indefinite period 
of time would scarcely exhaust its possi- 
bilities along the line of historic associa- 
tion and literary landmarks. Through 
Scott’s novels alone one may trace a long 
line of interesting places which gave the 
descriptive data or the historic episodes 
for some one of the romances. Scott was 
born in Edinburgh, lived there part of his 
life, and visited the town frequently in 
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times he did not live there. In Parliament 
Close, by St. Giles, he sat at the bar of 
law, and, in his place there, wrote many 
chapters of the Waverley Novels as the 
judicial proceedings went monotonously 
cn. In Advocates’ Court he found the 
original for the lawyer in Guy Mannering, 
and down in the heart of the old town he 
went to seek the setting for the Proteus 
riots described in The Heart of Midlo- 
thian. Just outside the town there still 
stands a quaint cottage, known as Davie 
Deans’ Cottage, and down by Holyrood 
cne pauses to step into the Whitehorse 
Close, pictured so minutely in Waverley. 
It was in Paul’s Work that the Ballantyne 
Press was first located, and an old wooden 
press is still shown there, on which por- 
tions of the Waverley Novels were printed. 

Edinburgh is sacred to the fame of 
Allan Ramsay, author of The Gentle 
Shepherd; to the novelist, Tobias Smol- 
lett; to Drummond of MHawthornden, 
whom Ben Jonson visited; to David 
Hume, to John Gay, to Robert Burns; to 
Lockhart, son-in-law and biographer of 
Scott; to Francis Jeffrey, of the “Edin- 
burgh Review,” that terrible organ of 
criticism; to Sydney Smith; to the poet, 
Thomas Campbell; and to Thomas Car- 
lyle, Robert Louis Stevenson and Dr. 
John Brown, creator of Rab. Moreover, 
it is filled with legends and historic tales 
surrounding the life and tragic death of 
Mary, Queen of Scots; and always will 
the spirit of John Knox seem to preside 
over much of the old town. There is one 
place to which I ought to call especial 
attention. We were taken down a long line 
of steps from the upper town to a lower 
portion—for Edinburgh’s hills necessitate 
much step-climbing as one walks through 
the city—to the old Magdalene Chapel, the 
oldest- church in Edinburgh, more than 
three hundred and fifty years of age. It 
belongs to the Corporation of Hammer- 
men, and it is a tiny, quaint place, sur- 
inounted by a beautiful spire. A silver 
bell hangs in the belfry, and our guide 
climbed up the steep stairs to pull the rope. 
The chime was as clear and sweet as that 
of any bell I have heard. The glass in 
the windows of Magdalene Chapel belongs 
to pre-Reformation days, and is the only 
painted glass now left in Scotland. In 
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this chapel John Knox preached, and the cannot be banished, seemed like a great 
pulpit he used is preserved there. The giant, sitting in melancholy reflection, in 
place is a keystone, so to speak, in the 
“Old Town,” before the “New Town,” 
with its broad, beautiful terraces, its man- 
sions, its hospitals and its university build- 
ings came into being. And those who a 
would know historic Edinburgh, the Edin- ce a 
burgh that is quaint, even as it is so 
essentially picturesque, must know these 
steep, narrow streets, deep below the main 
thoroughfares, walled by the seven, eight 
and ten story buildings that may be only 
four stories high on their opposite sides, 
and reached by long flights of steps of 
stone or wood that connect the city below 
with the city above. 
My last: good look at Edinburgh was 
late at ‘mght, later even than the time of 
my arrival. And it was a view decidedly 
different; not a view of Cannongate, but 
one of the Princes Street Gardens, just 
below the castle. It was moonlight, and 
a full moon rested just over the castle’s 
round tower. The fortress was all in 
shadow, just the merest outline of a black 
mass being discernible. The gardens 
below were lighted, and Princes Street 
was thronged with an up-to-date, enjoy- "2 +... The Magdalene Chapel 
ment-seeking crowd. So the new marched After J. A. Symington 
under the shadow of the old; and the - 
ancient citadel, serene in its now secured the face of a lively panorama in which he 
repose, but weighted with memories that could take or have no part. 


Edinburgh Castle by Moonlight 
By Norma Bright Carson 


IGH on its hill above the town that sleeps, 
H The castle stands, all silent and all dark; 
Beneath it, in the green and fragrant park, 
Where Princes Street a new tradition keeps, 

Pedestrians stand at gaze and scan the steeps, 

The castle’s mighty bulwarks to remark; 

Where once a lover, hungry for a lark, 
Scaled desperate heights by bounds and daring leaps. 


Above that pile, historic, dark and still, 
The full moon spreads its glowing, silvery light, 
Bright gleams the shadows touch with glistening threads 
Where now the ghost of Mary softly treads. 
Each turret wears a strand of shining white, 
Enhaloed by moon-luster rests the hill. 








The Vision in the Crystal Globe 


From The Works of Simeon Solomon. See review section 
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“In Memoriam” 


By Joseph M. Rogers 


OLONEL ALEXANDER 
KELLEY McCLURE owed 
much to heredity, environment 
and opportunity, but he owed 
most of all to his singular in- 

dividuality. In mere intellectual power 
he ranked among the world’s great men. 
Abraham Lincoln said he was the ‘“brain- 
iest man” he had ever met. But it was a 
singular fact that no man ever had more 
intellectual detachment than he. His brain 
did not seem to be so much his person- 
ality, as an adjunct of it—ever ready, ever 
serviceable, but capable of detachment at 
will, and absolutely passionless. While he 
was fighting his bitterest foes in public, 
he might be seen nightly with them in con- 
ference. He had no animosities, and gave 
advice freely to his adversaries. In some 
men this might seem like hypocrisy or 
treason, but not so in him. There was 
nothing of cant about him and never any- 
thing of self-deception. 

The peculiar characteristic of the man 
was that he saw things in true perspective 
at times when others were only seeing pic- 
tures of things. He was a wise man when 
he was a boy. He knew politics at twelve, 
when he marched in the Harrison cam- 
paign ; he was a factor in politics at eight- 
een, when he was editor of an influential 
newspaper during the Taylor campaign. 
He was defectively educated in the schools, 
but he was wise in the knowledge of men 
and events. Because he saw clearly he 
wrote clearly. His style was trenchant, 
forceful and sometimes brutal, but he had 
no illusions. He was one of the old-time 
country editors who wielded a power that 
is gone forever. He was one of a dozen 
men in Pennsylvania who sounded the key- 
notes of politics at a time when daily 
newspapers were few and of small circu- 
lation. He led men and taught them. He 
was a strategist. Had he been a military 
man it seems certain that he would have 
made a great success. His victories in the 
arena of politics were striking, but have 
largely passed from memory. 


Colonel McClure was essentially an 
emergency man. It was impossible for 
him to be of the rank and file or of the 
ordinary type of leadership. His resource- 
fulness was such that when an emergency 
came he was always drafted, and usually 
unwillingly. Time and again when poli- 
ticians were in despair, they sent for 
McClure, and either made him lead or used 
his advice. It was he who was chosen 
to lead the fight in 1860. As chairman of 
the State Republican Committee he was 
told to carry the State for the October 
election to insure the election of Lincoln 
in the following November. That was a 
time when Pennsylvania was truly the 
Keystone State. The Democracy had long 
been entrenched in Pennsylvania, with a 
few scattering victories to a combined 
opposition. The outlook was anything but 
brilliant, but it was agreed in all quarters, 
and by Lincoln himself, that unless Penn- 
sylvania went Republican in October Re- 
publican defeat in November was certain. 
McClure was given not a cent of money, 
even for his own expenses. He did 
manage to raise a few thousand dollars 
under most extraordinary circumstances 
(without the aid of a dollar from the 
National Committee, whose chairman was 
vexed over the defeat of Seward), and 
carried the party to victory mainly by his 
own exertions: the election of Lincoln fol- 
lowed as a natural result. The largest 
item of expenditure was for two weeks’ 
campaigning by Carl Schurz, who was too 
poor to give his services, and when the bill 
was sent in there was not a dollar in the 
treasury. Yet the money was well spent. 
Colonel McClure once remarked: “The 
two men who had the greatest command 
of the English language whom I have ever 
heard were Carl Schurz and Louis Kos- 
suth—both foreigners.” As he heard 
every prominent man in this country from 
1845 to the present this is a remarkable 
statement. / 

It is probable that Colonel McClure will 
live longest in public memory as the last 
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survivor of the intimate counselors of 
Abraham Lincoln. No man was more 
trusted at the White House, and none 
more often sent for. McClure wanted 
nothing for himself or friends. He re- 
fused almost every office in the gift of 
Pennsylvania or of the President. He was 
too independent by nature to be hampered. 
On several occasions he served in the 
Legislature, but always under protest. 
When Lincoln sent for him McClure 
knew that there was a crisis to be met, and 
gave his best service. It is of record that 
it never failed. From the time McClure 
managed Lincoln’s trip by night from 
Harrisburg to Washington, before his first 
inauguration, until the last week of Lin- 
coln’s life, there were frequent calls for 
this wise man’s help, then only in the 
early thirties. At times he was called upon 
to break up a band of contractors who 
were hindering the mustering in of troops; 
to prevent the outbreak of anti-draft riots 
by diplomacy ; to aid in securing the nomi- 
nation of Andrew Johnson for vice-presi- 
dent. Usually he ‘followed his own plans, 
but he could take orders from Lincoln and 
carry them out even when full confidence 
was refused him. For it was McClure’s 
firm conviction that Lincoln never revealed 
himself fully to any man. 

As an editor of a great city daily 
(Philadelphia “Times” ) Colonel McClure’s 
personality was its chief asset. It was 
always spoken of as “McClure’s Times,” 
often to the discontent of its chief pro- 
prietor; but such was his power in the 
newspaper that it did not long survive its 
editor’s retirement. He gave hammer 
blows and took them, always with a sort 
of detachment which was a marvel to the 
men who worked under him. He feared 
no man and nothing. His creed was 
simple. If he had sloughed off somewhat 
of his inherited Calvinism, he was as 
strong in his belief of an overruling Provi- 
dence as any of his Scotch-Irish forebears. 
And, curiously enough, although to most 
men he was looked upon as blood and 
iron, he was, underneath, an idealist and a 
sentimentalist. Some of his writings were 
poetic, and his imagination knew no 
bounds. In his newspapers or in pub- 
lished reminiscences he wrote tributes to 
all of his departing contemporaries in poli- 
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tics or journalism, and always with a 
touch of sentiment that was illuminating 
and inspiring. 

Toward the South, which he had fought 
so bitterly in war, whose armies had de- 
stroyed his home and its treasures, he was 
always just and more generous than any 
Northern man at a time when the passions 
engendered in war were still at white heat. 
He counseled the leaders North and South, 
but almost unanimously they rejected his 
advice. Yet he was a constant visitor in 
the South, always warmly received, and 
he wrote and spoke of that section with 
entire frankness. He was one of the first 
to employ the late Henry W. Grady in 
larger journalism, and his death was felt 
by Colonel McClure to have been the 
greatest blow to that section since the 
death of Abraham Lincoln. He was no 
orator, in one sense of the word, because 
of a husky, thin voice, but at times he 
spoke as one whose lips had been touched 
with coals of fire from the altar, and he 
never failed to attract and hold an audi- 
ence. 

In literature his work was almost wholly 
historical. A number of books dealing 
with the history of Pennsylvania, with the 
South and other broader topics, were pub- 
lished. His Personal Reminiscences of 
Old Time Men and Events in Pennsylvania 
is the most accurate and most valuable 
work we have on the two middle quarters 
of the nineteenth century. But he always 
looked upon Lincoln and Men of War 
Times as his magnum opus. He believed 
he knew Lincoln better than any of his 
contemporaries, and he was more proud of 
that great man’s esteem and confidence 
than of anything else in a long, busy and 
useful life. He belonged to the days of 
Greeley, Weed, Medill, Raymond, Bowles 
and other editors who were among the 
founders of the Republican party, but he 
was less partisan than most of them. He 
was wholly sui generis. And at the patri- 
archal age he fell asleep, without leaving 
behind an enemy, and with a wider circle 
of friends than ever. He was a man of a 
type that is fast departing—a large- 
brained, wise and warm-hearted gentleman 
who not only saw much history made but 
was a large factor in making it. 





James Lane Allen 
An English Appreciation 


T would be difficult to find an author 
whose writings bear fewer traces of 
affectation than those of Mr. Allen. 
To have to pick one’s way across a 
moraine of superfluous mannerisms 

before climbing to the little peaks of 
thought whereon the sun shines brightly is 
sometimes to spoil tempers gratuitously ; 
it detracts sadly from the value of a view 
to arrive angry and sore-footed, and the 
detritus afforded by the workings of 
genius is often surprisingly lacking in 
precious metal. But Mr. Allen’s peaks are 
easily accessible—which is by no means 
to say that they are of insignificant height 
or of small importance. The very first 
impression gained by any discriminating 
reader of his books, we imagine, would be 
ene of dignity and purity in the language 
—long before any thread of plot or even 
narrative had begun to unravel; a sudden 
sense of tranquil distinction and lucidity. 
And, if we illustrate this immediately by 
quoting the actual opening sentences of a 
book which we should like every student 
of fiction to read as a portion of his or 
her education—The Mettle of the Pasture 
—we beg such students as shall see this 
article to observe how striking an effect 
can be obtained by absolute simplicity: 


She did not wish any supper, and she sank 
forgetfully back into the stately oak chair. One 
of her hands lay palm upward on her white lap; 
in the other, which drooped over the arm of the 
chair, she clasped a young rose dark red amid 
its leaves—an inverted torch of love. ; 

A few bars of dusty gold hung poised across 
the darkening spaces of the supper-room. Rip- 
ples of the evening air entering through the 
windows flowed over her, lifting the thick curl- 
ing locks at the nape of her neck, creeping for- 
ward over her shoulders and passing along her 
round arms under the thin fabric of her sleeves. 

They aroused her, these vanishing beams of 
the day, these arriving breezes of the night; 
they became secret invitations to escape from 
the house into the privacy of the garden, where 
she could be alone with thoughts of her great 
happiness now fast approaching. 

As she strolled around the garden under the 
cloudy flush of the evening sky, dressed in white, 
a shawl of white lace over one arm, a rose on 
her breast, she had the exquisiteness of a long 
past, during which women have been chosen in 
marriage for health and beauty and children and 
the power to charm. 


Here are words perfectly simple, but 
perfectly selected—mated to the beauty 
and bloom of the young girl awaiting her 
lover in the summer twilight, thrilling 
silently to the mere anticipation of his 
footfall. The whole book is a study in 
gentle harmonies. 

Mr. Allen is known chiefly by his three 
long novels, The Choir Invisible, The In- 
creasing Purpose, and the one mentioned 
above ; and of these it is perplexing to give 
cogent reasons for placing any one first 
in quality. They go together, forming a 
triptych, and if we set The Choir Invisible 
forward as his best book, as well as the 
one most widely read, we are directly con- 
scious that the other two contain work 
quite as fine, quite as delicate. 

In two distinct ways the work of Mr. 
Allen may be said to resemble that of Mr. 
Thomas Hardy—with reservations in each 
case. Firstly, there is a broad similarity 
in that the books of both tend to enlarge 
upon the darker aspects of life; but—and 
here is the flash of division—the grim 
aloofness of the exponent of “Wessex” 
is totally absent from the American au- 
thor. Through the Kentucky stories 
shines always a ray of hope, an invincible 
optimism ; gentleness and a strong sympa- 
thy, a superb intimacy with those banished 
from their Edens, take the sting from fate. 
Mr. Hardy hears the scornful laughter of 
the “President of the Immortals” who had 
“ended his sport with Tess”; Mr. Allen 
would have glimpsed a hand outstretched 
to save. 

Secondly, both authors possess that rare 
power of including Nature as an integral 
portion of their stories; and here, again, 
Mr. Allen has the precision of Mr. Hardy 
without his frequent austerity. Sun, wind, 
rain, moonlight and mist, and all the thou- 
sand aspects of trees, earth and sky, take 
their place quite apart from what is gen- 
erically known as “description,” but with 
Mr. Allen’s work we lose that apprehen- 
sion of some sinister influence lurking be- 
hind them which so often oppresses us in 
reading the Wessex novels. Nature light- 
ens the progress of events; she wears a 
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kindlier face for her children; love, and 
not fear, is the dominating theme. 

There is a third resemblance, to which 
we may just allude; both writers have 
brought before the public a certain coun- 
try within whose bounds nearly all their 
characters live and move; through one we 
have learned of the vales and uplands of 
our own Southern England; the other has 
pictured for us the enchantment of his 
loved “‘blue-grass region” so far across the 
ocean. And in this respect both have 
achieved unrivaled success. 

* ok aK 


Mr. Allen’s faults are few. One, com- 
mon to every writer, is the occasional over- 
sight, the slip to which the most practiced 
literary man is liable; the other is a ten- 
dency to sentimentalize at times over his 
heroines—the inherent danger of his style. 
Carried but a trifle farther, this too- 
sympathetic touch would degenerate into 
effeminacy, but that undesirable attribute 
cannot as yet be laid to Mr. Allen’s charge 
—he invariably saves himself well within 
the mark by some turn of phrase, some 
humorous comment, some happy little 
strengthening sternness which brings to 
the front that innate sincerity and spirit- 
uality which is the keynote of all. We 
think that Mr. Allen’s position in the world 
of literature can be best expressed by 
saying that he occupies a corresponding 
place to that which we had hoped, some 
years ago, Mr. Richard Le Gallienne 
would eventually reach. Irrespective of 


the scenes among which his novels are 
planned, 


which are not germane to the 


(From the London 
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literary effect, he possesses exactly that 
daintiness of prose which promised well 
in Mr. Le Gallienne, rendered, however, 
permanent and homogeneous by a virility 
and a purpose for which we may search 
the work of the latter author in vain. Mr. 
Le Gallienne has remained in his artificial 
flower garden, where very young poets 
wander arm in arm with fanciful golden 
girls beneath opalescent skies—which is 
just the inevitable and tragic outcome of 
the cult of daintiness. Mr. Allen’s lovers 
roam amid real flowers, and are strong, 
sensible, ordinary beings. 

Never once in any of his books is there 
the faintest indication of bad taste, or any 
touch of the erotic, in spite of the very 
human passion which he often portrays. 
The purveyors of fiction that tries to be 
desperately wicked and frequently suc- 
ceeds only in being ridiculous, had better 
read Aftermath, if only to get it burnt 
into them what love really is. No man 
could know the tiny book without having 
some grain of impurity removed, some 
little desire for true beauty of spirit driven 
to a deeper hold upon him, and the same 
statement, we think, can be made irre- 
futably of all Mr. Allen’s romances. No 
greater praise could possibly be given to 
an author when such gifts of influence 
over feeling and motive are aided by an 
almost impeccable grace, and we look to 
Mr. Allen as one whose pen will yet, we 
hope for many years, do indomitable serv- 
ice in one of the finest causes in the world 
—true literary style and true purity of 
thought. Such service was never more 
needed than it is to-day. 


*““Academy."’) 


Communion 
By Carl Culver Wiggin 


RUE friends are never parted ‘ 

Attachment’s bond persists across the silence, 
Springing from staunch anchorages of esteem 

And bridging the prostrate miles ‘with arch ethereal, 


At whose keystone the two are met. 








The Author of ‘‘ King Alfred's Jewel’’ 


->y ITH the announcement of 

the second edition of King 

Alfred's Jewel, the poetic 

drama which called forth 

such unusual expressions of 

admiration from English and American 

critics some months ago, comes the revela- 

tion of the name of the author—MIrs. 

Spencer Trask. By this announcement the 

public is also informed of the name of the 

author of Mors et Victoria, an anonymous 

drama published by Mrs. Trask a few 

years ago, which won high praise from 
English critics. 











English literature has been favored with 
so few women who know themselves “to 
sing, and build the lofty rhyme,” as Milton 
puts it, that the appearance of another who 
Lids fair to obtain a place among the 
galaxy of English poets should awaken 
great interest. 

Of King Alfred's Jewel, Henry Mills 
Alden wrote recently in the “Times Satur- 
day Book Review” 

The English-speaking world has waited a 
thousand years for a worthy dramatic inter- 
pretation of King Alfred. And here it is. The 
play will stand not alone upon the grateful re- 
sponse it wins from the English national heart, 
but as a work of art. The author is a master 
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Francis Miltoun 


At Les Andelys, France. Author of Rambles in Normandy 


After a photograph by Isabel Floyd-Jones 
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Mary Roberts Rinehart 


Author of The Circular Staircase, The Man in Lower Ten 
Copyright, 1909, K. W. Johnston Studios 


of metaphor not less than of melody. It is a 
play not only to be read but to be acted. This 
vivid drama is not cast in the conventional 
classic mould. It is distinctly English in spirit 
and form, and intensely modern—but breath- 
ing the air of morning, springtime, of fresh 
adventure, 

Mrs. Trask is a writer with persever- 
ance toward the highest literary ideal. 
Her play, The Little Town of Bethlehem, 
which attracted such marked attention 
when it was presented last winter by the 
Ben Greet Players, will be seen throughout 
the country during the coming season. Her 
dramatic poem, Night and Morning, deal- 





ing with one of the well-known narratives 
of the New Testament, may also be 
deemed worthy of attention. 

When King Alfred’s Jewel was first 
published, the authorities of the Bath 
Pageant, which was recently held in Eng- 
land, wrote to the publishers, asking 
the anonymous author of the poetic drama 
to contribute an episode to the text of the 
pageant in honor of the American towns 
of the same name. This Mrs. Trask con- 
sented to do, and she wrote for the Ameri- 
can section a Peace Hymn for both coun- 

















tries, to be sung during the course of the 
celebration. 


Francis Miltoun 


All the world and his wife automobile 
nowadays, but not every one has rolled 
off as many countless kilometers as Francis 
Miltoun, who for the past five years has 
threaded the highways and byways of old 
Europe on all sorts and conditions of auto- 
mobiles, from the modest motorcycle and 
tri-car, so beloved of our English cousins 
of moderate means, to a semi-racer, and 
to the big touring car, which, indeed, as 
Mr. Miltoun himself justly says, is the 
most unsuitable vehicle for touring that 
ever went on wheels. 

For the most part, Mr. Miltoun has 
searched out his facts and documents for 
the dozen or more books which he and his 
wife (Blanche McManus) have produced 
cn the historic and romantic shrines of 
Europe and North Africa (for, be it 
known, half-savage Africa, at least that 
part under the French dominion, has far 
better roads than the majority one finds 
in up-to-date America) on a three-seater, 
his wife beside him, and in the rear seat, 
not a chauffeur, but a friend of the family. 
This makes an ideal touring combination. 
We may take Mr. Miltoun’s word for it; 
he has had unbounded experience, as those 
who have read his contributions to “The 
Automobile” well know. 

His last fancy—a side issue merely—is 
for a long, low, rakish-looking (and un- 
comfortable-looking, for that matter) 
voiturette de course, in which he and his 
friend Picabia (an artist whom the French 
hail as the real inheritor of the talents of 
the impressionist Sisley) have recently 
made the round of the great rhomboid of 
modern France. They talk of entering the 
machine for the Coupe de Voiturettes to be 
held near Boulogne this summer, and 
driving as amateurs in what will be the 
classic automobile race of the year, but 
that all depends on the exigencies of art 
and literature. Anyway, a hobby is a good 
thing, and if automobiling can be made a 
practical hobby, as it has been by Mr. Mil- 
toun and his wife, so much the better. 


A Story of Oriental Race Prejudice 


Eugene Paul Metour, author of Jn the 
Wake of the Green Banner, tells a story 
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which illustrates the bitter race prejudices 
of North Africa: 


When the railroad now extending as far as 
Colomb Bechar reached Djenan-bou-Rezg, a 
Secretary of State came to open the new section, 
Mr. Metour went south with his father. St 
Hamza, the khaid of the Ouled-Sidi-Sheiks, had 
received orders to turn his goums out for the 
celebration, and the tracks were lined with 
horsemen. The khaid had also been directed by 
the Bureau Arabe to entertain the whole party 
at dinner. “Of course, Si Hamza would not eat 
with us,” says the eye witness. “We were 
Christians and he boasted descendency from 
Mohammed. But he did not find it below his 
dignity to serve us in turns, tearing with his 
greasy fingers thongs of flesh from the roasted 
sheep and digging in the ‘couscouss’ for chicken 
wings and other choice morsels. He served the 
governor first and then the general. The army 
officers and civilians who wore uniforms came 





Eugene Paul Metour 
Author of In the Wake of the Green Banner 


next. I was due to come last of all, and I dis- 
tinctly remember that my father had to use 
threats and the language of diplomacy to keep 
me from noising my hunger. Yet there was one 
who came after me. It was the Secretary of 
State. After Si Hamza was through serving 
me he turned to a servant and disdainfully 
directed him to attend to ‘Moussi bi Ministre.’ 
The unfortunate was a Hebrew, you know, and 
rather than serve a ‘Yauodi’ an Arab of great 
‘tent? would turn his head over to the execu- 
tioner.” 
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Price Collier 


Mr. Price Collier, whose book on 
England and the English is reviewed in 
this number, is at present in the south of 
France. His home is in Tuxedo Park, 
New York, and he is a graduate of Har- 
vard, of the class of 1882, and a later 
graduate of the Harvard Divinity School. 
He spent some time abroad, studying at 
Geneva and in Leipzig. For nine years 





Swinburne 


A caricature by “‘Ape.”’ First published in 
“Vanity Fair,”’ in 1874 





he was a Unitarian minister, and for two 
years served as European editor of the 
“Forum.” In the Spanish-American war 
he served as a naval officer. 


Arthur Symons’ Breakdown 


There is much news from England here 
of late, what with the deaths of so many 
poets, etc. Now word comes that Arthur 
Symons, the brilliant poet and critic, has 
lost his reason, and is a total mental wreck, 
with little chance for recovery. 


The World’s Religions Systematized 


A new book promised by the Putnams is 
Orpheus, by Solomon Reinach, a volume 
that gives the history of all the religions 
of the world in a concise, condensed form 
that makes the subject at once clear and 
definitely arranged in the minds of readers. 
Mr. Reinach’s Apollo treated the history 
of art in the same way, and was enthu- 
siastically accepted. ‘The author is a 
I‘renchman, exceedingly learned and very 
clever. His unique manner of handling 
a big theme, burdened by innumerable de- 
tails, within the compass of a volume of 
ordinary size, marks him as a man of 
resource and energy, possessed of a large 
share of practical common-sense. 


Bliss Carman as a Poet of Occasion 

Mr. Bliss Carman was invited, by the 
Vermont Lake Champlain tercentenary 
commission, to write a poem to be read 
at the public exercises which were held on 
July 8 Mr. Carman is a Canadian by 
birth, and his Low Tide on Grand Pré 
and Songs from Tagabondia would cer- 
tainly entitle him to any such honor as 
this. 


Rejected Manuscripts 


Mrs. Alma Martin Estabrook, author of 
The Rule of Three, has been telling an 
amusing story of her experiences in 
“breaking into literature” a short while 
ago. Mrs. Estabrook says: 


My husband and I have been traveling for 
the past year in California and the Southwest, 
and at one of our halting places in the desert 
we were fortunate in making the acquaintance 
of McKinley, an Indian lad, who ran errands 
for us with refreshing cheerfulness and interest. 
One morning the squaw mother peered through 
the slats of our front gate at me, as I sat writing 





| 





on the tiny front porch. Her eyes were plainly 
bewildered. 

“You heap write um,” she observed. 

I nodded. 

“My boy, McKinley, he say you all time write 
um, Monday write um, Tuesday write um, 
Wednesday write um, all time write um. Letters 
plenty big. He mail um. All time mail um.” 

“Yes,” said I, encouragingly. 

“By and by, maybe so ten sleeps, he say me 
bring um back. Monday bring um, Tuesday 
bring um, Wednesday bring um, all time bring 
um back. Letters plenty big. Indian no sabe. 
What for?” 

And it was as hard to convince her of the 
sense of the process as it has been various 
editors. 


Dr. Eliot’s Library 


Dr. Charles W. Eliot has announced 
some of the titles that make up his five 
feet of books, “the faithful and considerate 
reading of which, with such rereadings and 
memorizings as individual taste may pre- 
scribe, will give any man the essentials of 
a liberal education, even if he can devote 
to them but fifteen minutes a day.” The 
“Outlook” has just published the list as 
it stands at the present time, and we will 
reprint it here: 

Autobiography of Benjamin Franklin. 

Journal of John Woolman. 

Fruits of Solitude, by William Penn. 

Bacon’s Essays and New Atlantis. 

Milton’s Areopagitica and Tractate on Edu- 
cation. 
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Sir Thomas Browne’s Religio Medici, 

Plato’s Apology, Phaedo, and Crito. 

Golden Sayings of Epictetus. 

Meditations of Marcus Aurelius. 

Emerson’s Essays. 

Emerson’s English Traits. 

The complete Poems of Milton, 

Jonson’s Volpone. 

Beaumont and Fletcher’s The Maid’s Tragedy. 

Webster’s Duchess of Malfi. 

Middleton’s The Changeling. 

Dryden’s All for Love. 

Shelley’s Cenci. 

Browning’s Blot on the ’Scutcheon. 

Tennyson’s Becket. 

Goethe’s Faust. 

Marlowe’s Dr. Faustus. 

Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations. 

Letters of Cicero and Pliny. 

Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. 

Burns’ Tam o’ Shanter. 

Walton’s Compleat Angler and Lives of 
Donne and Herbert. 

Autobiography of St. Augustine. 

Plutarch’s Lives. 

Dryden’s Aeneid. 

Canterbury Tales. 

Imitation of Christ, by Thomas 4 Kempis. 

Dante's Divine Comedy. 

Darwin’s Origin of Species. 

Arabian Nights. 


This sounds like an absurdly small 
number of books from which to derive a 
“jiberal education,” but in looking it over 
one recognizes that many of the works 
named are by no means easy reading, and 
such a thing as Milton’s Poems, for in- 





Swinburne’s Grave in Bonchurch Churchyard 
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stance, wears a harmless aspect that is not 
at all borne out by the size of the task 
prescribed, to say nothing of the even more 
formidable Areopagitica, The Divine 
Comedy and the New Atlantis. At the 
same time it is worthy of note that the 
books here listed, procured in the smaller 
editions, of which there are several pub- 
lished, can, by actual test, be placed on a 
shelf three feet in length, and could easily 
be carried in an ordinary suitcase. 


A Promised Drama 


A drama soon to be published is Yzdra, 
by Louis V. Ledoux, author of Songs 
from the Silent Land and The Soul’s 
Progress. This is based on the world- 
known story of Alexander and the Indian 
princess, the theme being treated in blank 
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verse after a fashion that promises to make 
the play “actable.” 


Mr. Meredith on Henry James 


Mr. George Meredith made a certain 
comment on Henry James that is well 
worth quoting, and is especially interesting 
just now when Meredithian sayings are 
in favor. Mr. Meredith was nothing if 
not witty, and he had a large gift of pene- 
tration. He wrote: 


You know my dear James’ book, which he de- 
scribes as an account of America revisited. The 
substance of it all is not a revisiting of America, 
but a tour of James’ own inside. He doesn’t 
tell about America, but about how he felt when 
he saw this or that in America. Now and then, 
he goes so far as to lead you to a little window 
in his anatomy, and show you a glimpse of 
landscape that he says is America. But taken 
all in all, it’s very little one sees beyond the 
interior of my dear James. 





Frank Norris 


A portrait that appears in The Third Circle, recently published. 
has been dead for some years 


Mr. Norris 











The Modern Readers’ Chart 


Prepared by Elizabeth Carpenter 
A. D. 1500-1600 


HE sixteenth century is the era 
of feminine domination; it is 
the age in which forceful, and 
at times foolish, women 
swayed affairs of State more 

successfully than, perhaps, in any other 
epoch. As the story opens, the three great 
monarchs of “the Pagan Renaissance” are 
leading the three powerful nations in a 
masterful struggle for dominance. In 
England Henry VIII became king in 
1509; seven years later Charles V_ suc- 
ceeded to the Spanish throne as Carlos I; 
and in France, one year earlier than this, 
Francis I followed the aged Louis XII, 
the husband of Mary Tudor, the sister of 
“the Defender of the Faith.” As “the 
Royal Bluebeard’s” first wife was Cath- 
arine of Aragon; as she was the aunt of 
the Emperor Charles V; as Francis I was 
almost overshadowed at times by his bril- 
liant sister, Margaret of Angouléme, and 
as Charles V had no better regent in the 
Netherlands than his daughter, Margaret 
of Parma, even the stormy days of the 
battling kings were often centered around 
the individuality of one of these significant 
women. 

The struggle for political precedence 
saw Francis defeated and Charles made 
emperor in 1520, and, after years of un- 
ceasing unrest, after alliances and counter 
alliances, after battles, treaties and treach- 
eries uncountable, the great underlying 


problem of the hour was still left unsettled. 
Which should rule in Christendom—the 
Church or the State? The middle age had 
chosen the Church, modern man was in 
favor of the State, and in the sixteenth 
century the battle was fairly on. With the 
advent of the Papal States into active poli- 
tics; with the personal lives of many 
churchmen and some popes an open 
scandal, even in that loose hour; with the 
insistent persistence of the developing 
Renaissance at work on every side, it was 
inevitable that this fundamental question 
in daily living should come into the imme- 
diate foreground. The first result was 
also inevitable ; the Reformation came into 
iull flower; the “Rise of the Dutch Re- 
public” was soon in full play, and then 
arose the great, silent, superb Dutch states- 
man, William of Orange, to assert the 
cause of Protestantism against inquisi- 
torial Spain. In the midst of all the 
clamor and above all the confusion, the 
voices of assertive women sounded con- 
tinually and added no little noise to the 
general and defiant din. 

Even the Treaty of Cambray, which 
brought comparative peace for a time, in 
1529, was called the “Pax des Dames,” 
because the negotiations had been largely 
conducted by Louise of Savoy, the mother 
of Francis I, and Margaret of Austria, the 
aunt of Charles V. 
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When the mighty male combatants had 
had their doughty day there arrived a still 
greater group of interesting women. 
Henry VIII had wedded Catholic Cath- 
arine of Aragon and then Protestant Anne 
Boleyn, and the children of these two an- 
tipodal mothers were, first, Mary Tudor 
(so unkindly and so unjustly called “Bloody 
Mary”), and second, Elizabeth herself— 
“the Good Queen Bess” (who, when ail 
the truth is told, was not quite so good as 
she was painted). Jane Seymour, the 


third wife, had borne the only boy, later 
Edward V, but when his brief life was 
done, in 1553, the curtain rose upon as 


Rulers 


England. 
Henry VII, 1480-1509. 
Henry VIII, 1509-1547. 
Edward VI, 1547-1553. 
Mary Tudor, 1553-1558. 
Elizabeth, 1558-1603. 
Spain. 
Isabella died, 1504. 
Ferdinand died, 1516. 
Carlos I, 1516-1556. (Emperor 
Charles V.) 
Philip II, 1556-1598. 
Philip I1I, 1598-1621. 
France. 
Francis I, 1514-1547. 
Henry II, 1547-1559. 
Francis II, 1559-1560. 
Charles IX, 1560-1574. 
Henry III, 1574-1580. 
Henry IV, 1589-1610. 
Catharine de’ Medici, “Queen- Mother,” 
1560-1589. 
Mary Stuart, Queen of Scotland and 
of France. 
Russia. 
Ivan IV (the Terrible), 1547-1584. 
Germany. 
Maximilian I, 1493-15109. 
Charles V, 1519-1556. 
Ferdinand I, 1556-1564. 
Maximilian II, 1564-1576. 
Rudolph II, 1576-1612. 
Ottoman Empire. 
Selim I, Solomon II, 1512-1566. 
Netherlands. 
William of Nassau, 1533-1584. 
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dramatic a situation as history has ever 
shown. 

Mary Tudor became queen in 1553, and 
one year later she married Philip II of 
Spain; but within four short years she, 
too, had lived her life, and the sad story 
of her unsettled reign is tinged with the 
deep shadow of the execution of the fair 
Lady Jane Grey. Turn where we will, the 
tragic fate of a lovely woman fills the sur- 
rounding atmosphere. 

In 1558 Elizabeth was acknowledged 
queen of a people then rapidly settling 
toward: fixed Protestantism, and facing 
her as her dearest foe was Mary Stuart 





Events 








Columbus imprisoned, 1500; d., 1506. 
Ponce de Leon in Florida, 1512. 
Balboa discovers Pacific Ocean, 1513. 
THe Copernican THEorY ADVANCED. 
Magellan circumnavigates, 1520. 
“Field of Cloth of Gold,” 1520. 
Cortez in Mexico, 1519-1521. 

Pizarro in Peru, 1524. 

The Diet at Worms, 1521. 

VENUus DE’ Mepicit Founp at Rome, 

The Sack of Rome, 1527. 

Treaty of Cambray, 1529. 

Henry VIII weds Anne Boleyn, 1533. 
BrscE PrRintTED IN ENGLAND, 1525. 

The Augsburg Confession, 1530. 
Cartier in Canada, 1534. 

Luther’s Bible translated, 1534. 
Henry VIII excommunicated, 1534. 
PaGAN RENAISSANCE IN ENGLAND. 

De Soto on the Mississippi, 1541. 
Huguenots persecuted in France. 
PARLIAMENT Gains NEW Powers. 

Peace of Crespy, 1544. 

Council of Trent, 1545. 

Mary Tudor marries Philip II, 1554. 
Calais lost by English, 1558. 

STANDING ARMIES ORGANIZE. 

Massacre of St. Bartholomew, 1572. 
Siege of Leyden, 1574. 

Pacification of Ghent, 1576. 

CHIvALRY Digs Away. 

Union of Utrecht, 1579. 

Banco di Rialto, 1587. 

Spanish Armada, 1588. 

Battle of Ivry, 1590. 

Epict oF NANTES, 1508. 













































(“the Lovely Mischief’), the child of 
James V of Scotland and of Mary of Guise 
from France. The successor of Francis I 
was Henry II, and his wife was the subtle 
Catharine de’ Medici, the last hope of the 
proud Italian family that was still wealthy, 
still ambitious. At the French king’s side, 
however, was the fascinating Diana of 
Poictiers rather than his Medicean queen ; 
but not long after Elizabeth of England 
was crowned, Henry II died, his boy son 
succeeded him, and this Francis II had 
just been wedded to Mary, Queen of 
Scots. Once a queen through inheritance, 


Celebrities 


Cesare Borgia dies, 1500. 

St. Catherine of Genoa, 1447-1510. 
Louis Sforza, 1451-1510. 
Amerigo Vespucci, 1451-1512. 
Julius II (Pope), 1503-1513. 
Anne of Brittany, 1476-1514. 
Cardinal Ximenes, 1436-1517. 
balboa, 1475-1517. 

Lucrezia Borgia, 1480-1519. 
Ponce de Leon, ¢c. 1460-1521. 
Leo X (Pope), 1513-1521. 
Magellan dies, 1521. 
Francisco de Cordova, 1475-1520. 
Constable de Bourbon, 1489-152 
Chevalier Bayard, 1476-1524. 
Cardinal Wolsey, 1475( ?)-1530. 
Clement VII (Pope), 1523-1534. 
Nicholas Copernicus, 1473-1543. 
Hernando de Soto, c. 1500-1542. 
Hernando Cortez, 1485-1547. 
Vittoria COLONNA, 1490-1547. 

Margaret of Angouleme, d. 1549. 
Lady Jane Grey, c. 1537-1554. 

St. Ignatius of Loyola, c. 1495-1556. 
Sebastian Cabot, 1475-1557. 
Jacques Cartier, 1494-1557. 

Mary of Guise, 1515-1560. 
Admiral de Coligni, 1517-1572. 

St. Theresa, 1512-1582. 

Sir Humphrey Gilbert, 1539-1583. 
Duke of Alva, 1508-1582. 

Margaret of Parma, 1522-1586. 
Dudley (Earl of Leicester), d. 1588. 
Sir Francis Drake, c. 1540-1596. 
Lord Burleigh, 1520-1598. 

BEATRICE CENCI, 1577-1599. 

Duke of Medina-Sidonia, c. 1588. 
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in Scotland, again a queen through mar- 
riage, in France, it was only natural, per- 
haps, that Mary Stuart, the legitimate 
descendant of the Houses of Tudor and 
Stuart combined, should look with long- 
ing eyes to the third throne in view, and 
claim that she and not Elizabeth was the 
true English sovereign. 

For marrying and giving in marriage the 
age was, to say the least, extraordinary. 
Henry VIII had six wives; Philip of Spain 
had four; Mary Stuart had three hus- 
bands; and even William the Silent had 
four several consorts! As Margaret of 


Literature, Art, Etc. 


Philip de Comines, 1447-1511. 
LEONARDO DA VINCI, 1452-1519. 
RAPHAEL SANTO, 1483-1520. 

Hans Holbein (Elder), 1460-1524. 
Niccolo Machiavelli, 1469-1527. 
Albrecht Durer, 1471-1528. 
GERMAN PatnTING FLOURISHES. 
Cardinal Wolsey, 1475-1530. 
Andrea del Sarto, 1487-1531. 
Ulrich Zwingli, 1484-1531. 
Ariosto, 1474-1533. 

Correggio, c. 1494-1534. 

Sir Thomas More, 1480-1535. 
Erasmus, 1467-1536. 

Johannes Secundus, 1511-1536. 
Hans Holbein ( Younger ), 1497-1543. 
Martin LUTHER, 1483-1546. 
CERVANTES Born, 1457. 

Francois Rabelais, 1490-1553. 
Pietro Aretino, 1492-1556. 
Philip Melancthon, 1497-1560. 
“High Renaissance” in Italy. 
SHAKESPEARE Born, 1564. 

MicHaEt ANGELO Diks, 1564. 

John Calvin, 1509-1564. 

John Knox, 1505-1572. 
Camo6ens, 1524-1580. 

TITIAN, 1477-1576. 

Hans Sachs, 1494-1576. 

GoLDEN AGE oF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
Sir Philip Sidney, d. 1586. 
“Faerie Queene” published, 1590. 
Luis de Leon, 1528-1591. 

Michel de Montaigne, 1532-1592. 
Christopher Marlowe, 1561-1593. 
Torguato Tasso, 1544-1595. 

EpMUND SPENSER DIEs, 1590. 
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Valois, the wife of Henry of Navarre, was 
divorced and remarried, and as Isabel of 
France was one of the quartette in Philip 
II’s matrimonial ventures, the two daugh- 
ters of Catharine de’ Medici followed the 
general bent. 

Around the dynamic trio—the lovely 
Queen of Scots, her sometime mother-in- 
law, Catharine de’ Medici, and the stout 
Virgin Queen in England the second battle 
royal raged. The end came with the exe- 
cution of Mary Stuart; with Civil War 
and ultimate Huguenot gains in France, 
and with “the Elizabethan Age” in full 
flower, and final freedom and progress 
assured. 

The Pagan Renaissance had swept from 
Italy across to the West ; English literature 
rose to its supreme climax with Shake- 
speare; Germany bore finest fruit with 
Luther, Melancthon, Erasmus and Sachs; 
France had Rabelais—and Calvin (a sig- 
nificant duo) ; Spain touched her farthest 
height with Lope de Vega and Cervantes; 
and over in Italy Raphael, Angelo, Titian, 
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Andrea, Leonardo and the rest gave to 
painting an era of deathless fame. 

Here, too, in Italy, were the women 
whose names are known throughout the 
world. Vittoria Colonna, Lucrezia Borgia, 
Beatrice Cenci and St. Catherine of Genoa 
—the age teems with contrasts and blooms 
with flowers and fruit. 

Over in Russia, Ivan the Terrible paved 
the way for less astonishing Czars; and 
in the still mysterious New World the rest- 
less subjects of their no less restless 
sovereigns ran to and fro across the great 
continents until all the leading outlines of 
the country were explored. 

It was in the sixteenth century that 
Modern History began; it was then that 
literature, art, politics and religion all 
gathered abundant and abounding life; and 
upon the splendid vigor of that virile time 
and from the dauntless courage of that 
daring day all the later centuries have 
drawn their best inspirations and all mod- 
ern peoples have inherited their richest 
possessions. 


A Bohemian Bacchanal 
By Edward H. S. Terry 


With sparkling juice of Grape; 


py” Rose leaves, red Rose leaves, 


Away, dull Care, that only grieves; 
Away with somber crape: 
For Life is Youth, and Youth is Joy, 
While Joy is like the dew 
That glistens with no false alloy; 
So here’s a health to you! 


Red Rose leaves, red Rose leaves; 
Cool Stream and shady Green; 
What matter though the World deceives? 
Away. with “might have been” : 
For Care’s asleep, and Joy’s awake, 
And Joy is full of glee— 
So fill the cup your thirst to slake; 
Ho, here’s a health to thee! 


Red Rose leaves, red Rose leaves; 
Blue Sky and golden Sun; 

Come, let us seek where Sorrow grieves, 
And make her dwell with Fun. 

The Night is dead—but see the Morn 
Is dawning, without end; 

Tis good, ’tis good that we were born— 
Ho, here’s a health, my friend! 
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HIS is a little too strong on the 
side of symbolism. Mr. Allen 
contemplates a trilogy of 
which this is the first story. 
The second will be an “Amer- 

ican children’s story,” called A Brood of 

the Eagle, and the third, not a story, is to 
be entitled The Christmas Tree: An Inter- 
pretation. 

The Bride of the Mistletoe occupies 
about forty hours in its action. The 
people are a man and his wife, the parents 
of two children, living in a Kentucky farm- 
house. The man is a Nature student, and 
apparently an authoritative writer on the 
subject of trees. The time is Christmas 
Eve, the wedding anniversary of the 
couple—hence the term which the man so 
lovingly applied to the woman when he 
brought her to his home that first night— 
“the bride of the mistletoe.” Their 
married life has been happy and harmo- 
nious up to within a year. Then comes 
his secret—and. about this secret and its 
heart tragedy the book is written. The 
chapters are taken up in exquisite bits of 
Nature description; the explanation of 
certain symbols sacred to the observance 
of Christmas, with its tree and gifts; 
and in the minute, finely-worked-out 
study of the two characters, whom the 
author describes carefully, vividly, delight- 
fully, after which he enters into their soul 
processes, exercising the art of probing 
with that delicacy of which he is such a 
master. 

Artistically the book is a treat, a satis- 
faction. But otherwise it leaves a little 
too much to the imagination; the impres- 
sion given is pleasing but fragmentary; it 





The Bride of the Mistletoe’ 





is art carried just a trifle beyond reason 
in the effort to escape an unsavory truth. 
We trust that the following books will 
somewhat clear the hazy atmosphere of 
doubt induced by this first story. 


Antonio* 


Mr. Oldmeadow has written no story so 
full of interest as this one, and his manner 
of writing has improved to an appreciable 
extent. Antonio is a finished piece of 
work, carefully constructed, consistently 
worked out as to psychology and plot, and 
commanding the reader’s complete atten- 
tion by its sincerity of tone, its direct, 
clean-cut expression. 

Father Antonio, a monk of the Bene- 
dictine Order, who has not yet said his 
first Mass, is one of a number of monks 
who are driven from their abbey home in 
Portugal. He is a young man of noble 
family, cultured, refined, energetic. He 
vows to go into the world, concealing his 
real identity, and there to work for the 
money that will buy back the confiscated 
property of the Order. He is a trained 
vine-grower and wine-presser, and in the 
service of a firm of Oporto wine merchants 
he so proves himself that he is sent to 
England on an important mission, which 
helps him financially. He returns to the 
neighborhood of the abbey, buys a small 
farm and some vineyards, and from the 
products of these he continues to add to 
his means. 

Up to this time the story moves evenly 
along one line—the line of Antonio’s ambi- 
tion to restore his banished brothers. 
Now, however, there comes a young 





*THE BripE OF THE MISTLETOE. By James 
Lane Allen. The Macmillan Company. 





*AnTONIO. By Ernest Oldmeadow. The Cen- 
tury Company. 
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Englishwoman into the story, and she, not 
knowing the man to be a monk, falls in 
love with him. Antonio has continued to 
live his priestly life in secret, and though 
this woman arouses in him a deep and 
lasting affection, still he has no temptation 
tc forsake his vocation. He is a monk at 
heart, though a man in very truth, and 
while he loves this girl tenderly, he does 
not desire her. In the end he makes her 
understand, and she goes. 

Years pass, and Antonio continues to 
struggle. Finally, just when failure seems 
imminent, he has the chance to make the 
abbey his own. The story ends with his 
first Mass in the chapel, which Isabel 
attends; and when it is over, Antonio finds 
that the woman he loves has become a 
nun. The last scene is very touching, but 
quite in accord with the rest of the tale 
and with the character of Antonio. 

The monk is a creation, and the book 
gains in that it escapes the usual sordid 
tragedies evolved from a situation of this 
kind. There is nothing illogical in the 
dénouement, and the reader, no matter 
what his sympathies regarding the main 
points around which the tale centers, feels 
better satisfied that the whole action should 
have been maintained on a high plane, 
which is really less incongruous than the 
usual solution or lack of solution for»such 
a problem. 


The Half Moon* 


As the title implies, this story concerns 
the coming of Henry Hudson and his 
historic boat to the New World. At this 
time, when the celebration of the opening 
up of the Hudson River is at hand, it is 
especially fitting that the life of the great 
discoverer should be reviewed. 

The man was first of all a navigator, 
and had little patience with the spirit cf 
greed and conquest that characterized his 
age. In the words attributed to him in the 
novel, “But we do set our names upon the 
hills that are more lasting than brass, and 
upon broad rivers that shall flow when all 
libraries be burned.” Egotistical, brook- 
ing no interference, possessing an almost 
uncanny ability to read men, equally ready 
to break up mutinies or play with his pet 

*THE Harr Moon. By Ford Madox Hueffer. 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 





mice—the glamour of romance will 
always envelop his name. It is no inade- 
quate picture of the famous seaman that 
is presented in this bit of fiction. In fact, 
the portrayal of Hudson is so well done 
that it is a pity that one-third of the vol- 
ume is wasted in preliminaries before even 
his name is mentioned. 

The main incidents of the aovel center 
about one Edward Colman, a citizen of 
Rye, and Hudson’s lieutenant and trusted 
friend. The Mayoress of Rye, disappointed 
at her failure to win his love, seeks to 
work his downfall by charms and sorcery. 
The superstition so general in the reign of 
James I pervades every page. 

The book would be greatly improved if 
handled with a lighter touch. It is too 
heavy and suggestive of the stolid Dutch 
it pictures. 


The Goose Girl* 


In this new story Mr. MacGrath goes 
back to his earlier method of fiction writ- 
ing. This is a tale of adventure and mys- 
tery, and it employs not a little of the 
“Graustark” motif in the working out of 
its plot. 

The goose girl is a unique and attractive 
figure; the stalwart young hero combines 
a very appealing spirit of the roman- 
tic with the fine qualities of a prince 
worthy his title. As usual in these stories, 
there is a young and adventurous Amer- 
ican—in the diplomatic service—who be- 
comes deeply involved in the mystery of 
the identity of the Princess Hildegarde, in 
a German principality. 

It would scarcely be fair to the author, 
or to the book’s chance for popularity, to 
divulge even the main points in the devel- 
opment of the story. The summer reader, 
eager for a tale that will divert and oc- 
cupy, will wish that there were more 
stories like The Goose Girl, and will ap- 
preciate it accordingly. 


The Cuckoo’s Nestt 
Monte Carlo and the eternal fascination 
of the game give the setting for this story. 
An American party traveling abroad meet 





*Tue Goose Girt. By Harold MacGrath. 
The Bobbs-Merrill Company. 
*THE CucKoo’s Nest. By Martha Gilbert 


Dickinson Bianci. Duffield & Co. 


















old friends and new, and finally settle 
down for a while in Monte Carlo, just 
when the fortunes of a certain count, 
whose wife was an American girl and the 
foster-sister of one of the men in the vis- 
iting party, come to a crisis. 

The scheme of the tale follows the 
growth in character chiefly of the Comte 
de Hauteville; Vera, his wife; Arthur 
Mason, the American author; his wife, 
Alice; and a young American girl who 
finds a lover in an English colonel. Be- 
tween romantic complications and strange 
pranks that Fortune plays at the gaming- 
table, an ultimate tragedy is worked out, 
by the side of which the arrival of Arthur 
and Alice into the safe port of mutual 
marital understanding is greatly to be 
welcomed. 

Mrs. Bianci has accomplished atmos- 
phere and character and a sustained in- 
terest. She moves in the midst of this vari- 
colored, ephemeral, unprofitable life with 
the sureness of one who knows it thor- 
oughly and has long ago taken its meas- 
ure, in spite of the fact of still being more 
or less fascinated by it. She delights to 
uncover its brilliant surfaces; to delve 
deep among its undercurrents; to bring 
back to the daylight some treasure of 
truth that will interpret to her readers 
something of the meaning of it all. Those 
who want a psychological study, set amid 
surroundings that never fail to attract, 
will find a splendid piece of work in this 
book. 


Poppea of the Post-Office* 

The story is a very old one—this of a 
lady baby left at the postmaster’s door one 
bitter winter evening, with only a locket to 
serve as a link between the life out of 
which she has been thrust and the new 
life in which the postmaster Daddy—be- 
reaved of his own wife and child—seeks 
to rear the little one with loving care and 
generous advantage. Of course, Poppea 
learns a little too early the secret of her 
place in Daddy’s house, and then comes 
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the struggle before the final solution of 
the mystery. 

It is a touching story, sweet and clean 
and entertaining. Daddy is a lovable old 
man from the beginning; Poppy is win- 
some; Aunt Emmy is pleasantly attractive, 
and Philip and Hugh are both splendid 
fellows. Mrs. Wright gives a delight- 
ful picture of life in a New England 
farm town, of post-office gossip confer- 
ences, with a few views of New York 
City, whither Poppy goes for a while. Al- 
together it is an enjoyable volume, and 
Poppy will make a host of true friends. 


The Lady Without Jewels* 


Jane Spencer finds herself in a peculiar 
position when, traveling through Arda- 
nelles, a small German village, with her 
friend Miss Smith, she is summoned to 
the court of Count Harold, who believes 
her to be the “lady without jewels” whom 
it has been prophesied he will marry. 
Jane telegraphs to Tom Duncan, a young 
man whom she has met on her trip abroad, 
in the meantime preventing the marriage 
by sheer cleverness. Tom, the disinherited 
son of an American millionaire, is every- 
thing one can desire of a hero; he is good- 
natured, full of fun, and eager to achieve 
something great at all hazards. At Jane’s 
telegram, he hastens with two new-found 
friends to Ardanelles, where he finds 
the two ladies staying as the guests of 
the count. Tom comes to the aid of the 
count, who is a dreamer rather than a 
practical man, and keeps Simpelheim from 
buying the count’s estate. 

There are numberless adventures from 
which Tom emerges triumphant, having 
succeeded in discovering vast quantities of 
rubies, for which Simpelheim coveted the 
land! There is a pretty love story run- 
ning through the tale, and Jane finally 
promises to marry Tom. , 

The story is well written, and the plot 
carefully worked out; while the vein of 
humor running throughout does much to 
make the book pleasant reading. 





*PopPEA OF THE Post-OrFick. By Mabel Os- 
good Wright. The Macmillan Company. 








*THe Lavy WirHout Jewets. By Arthur 
Goodrich.’ D. Appleton & Co. 
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The Gipsy 


By Le Roy Melville Tufts 


The dusty roads are calling, 
To where, o’er hills o’ June, 
The foamy brooks are brawling, 
And thrushes sing in tune; 
And so 
I go, 
For who can know 
What awaits me over there? 











The veeries’ songs are ringing, 
| In leafy woodland shades; 
The tanagers are singing, 

In bosky forest glades; 

And so I dare 

To go; I fare, 
Light o’ heart and free o’ care, 

Over the hills to the-Lord-knows-where. 
















Green Fields o’ the Seas 
By Ethel Talbot 


-§ BE NSEEN of any man, 
U Full many a fathom deep, 
Secure from bliss or ban, 
Lies the silver isle asleep. 


Hush, for it lies asleep, 

No loves may laugh or weep, 
These shoreward ripples ran 

Above it lying deep. 


We call, but none may hear 

Or loose the dreams they keep; 
None answer year by year 

From fields no man may reap. 


The green fields none may reap— 
F The reapers lie so deep, 
Beydénd all hope or fear 
To break the dreams they keep. 








HOSE who want a bit of 
serious reading for vacation 
may find what they wish in a 
new volume of “Harper’s 
Library of Living Thought” 

—Personal Religion in Egypt Before 
Christianity, by W. M. Flinders Petrie, 
LL. D. By personal religion the author 
means that which concerns private beliefs, 
rather than public acts. The search among 
ancient writings is interesting and the story 
of the quest is told imtelligently in this 
little volume. (Harper & Brothers.) 

*K * * 





It is generally known that the Jewish 
people have in their literature a great many 
legends in the form of folklore, fairy 
tales, and all forms of story-telling. Louis 
Ginzberg has collected a great mass of 
these in his book entitled The Legends of 
the Jews. The first volume, translated 
from the German by Henrietta Szold, has 
just been published. The author tells us 
that he has given only the more important 
legends, because of lack of space. The 
study of these legends is interesting not 
only to Jewish students, but also to all 
interested in Old Testament study. (The 
Jewish Publication Society of America, 
Philadelphia. ) 


* 


One of the newest books on Christ and 
the Gospels is Mountain Pathways, a study 
in the ethics of the Sermon on the Mount, 
by Hector Waylen. Some of the questions 
discussed are: “The Law of Marriage,” 
“The True Nature of an Oath,” “Chris- 
tion Non-Resistance,” “Let Him Have Thy 
Mantle Also,” “Judge Not.” A revised 


By I. B. Miller, B. B. 


translation of the Sermon is included, with 
an appreciative introduction to the study 
by F. C. Burkitt. (Sherratt & Hughes, 
London. ) ‘eS 


We are familiar with Captain Mahan’s 
books about the sea and his biographies of 
naval heroes. It is interesting to have a 
book in an altogether different line from 


the same genial and happy author—The , 


Harvest Within. This book is further 
designated as “Thoughts on the Life of a 
Christian.” Captain Mahan tells us in 
his Preface that—“‘As a man nears the 
term of life, the question may properly 
arise whether experience has yielded him 
results which he should not carry away 
with him when he dies.” The entire 
Preface is in a serious vein. The author 
writes from the standpoint of old age. 
“One clear duty of old age, whether as 
regards personal character or unfulfilled 
purpose, is to gather up the fragments that 
remain; to redeem lost time and lost op- 
portunity ; to utilize what is left of powers 
which may have begun to fail, and the 
remnants of thought or knowledge lying 
still at loose ends.” 

There are two parts in Captain Mahan’s 
book, “The Life of the Christian” and 
“The Practical in Christianity.” In the 
first section he writes of Power, of Like- 
ness, of Intercourse, of Fulfilment, of 
Hope. The second part is a lecture indi- 
cating that Christianity is more than a 
creed—it is also a life. The book will 
have much interest for those who have 
read Captain Mahan’s books on naval 
matters and heroes. (Little, Brown & 
Company.) 
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There is at present an awakening inter- 
est in church music—not in the music 
only, but also in the hymns that are sung. 
Ministers’ meetings are discussing the sub- 
ject, and some of them are charging that 
there is a good deal of doggerel sung in 
some churches. Most of the great de- 
nominations have their carefully prepared 
Hymnals, compiled and edited with much 
intelligence. Of course standards of taste 
in the matter of hymns and music differ 
widely. Probably, in the regular Sunday 
services in the churches there is iess to 
complain of, therefore, than in the music 
used in Sunday-schools. Many of these 
seem so addicted to tunes of a light, 
catchy nature, that reform seems almost 
hopeless. The whole matter of church 
music is therefore important. A new 
book, Practical Church Music, by Edmund 
S. Lorenz, treats the subject in a popular 
way. Much is said in this book of the 
minister’s preparation and the place and 
value of music in worship. Several chap- 
ters are devoted to the subject of hymns, 
and the selection of hymns for the serv- 
ices. A section of the book is devoted to 
congregational singing, and how to secure 
it, another portion to the management of 
church choirs, and still another to the 
practical application of church music. The 
book is really quite an encyclopedia of 
church music. It will be interesting to 
ministers, choir directors and organists. 
(Fleming H. Revell Company.) 


Pastor Wagner is well remembered in 
this country, or at least throughout por- 
tions of it, from his visit of a few years 
since. He is well known also from his 
books, The Simple Life and others. The 
Home of the Soul is his latest book. This 
is the name of the church, or institution 
for religious culture, he has established in 
Paris. Pastor Wagner says his church is 
so called because its purpose is to furnish 
shelter and a warm welcome to all those 
who are in search of a soul or who are 
already in possession of one. Pastor 
Wagner is not a theologian—rather, he is 
a teacher of religion. Ina brief paragraph 
he seems to sum up the whole of his 
theology : 





All evil that lies in the heart and the home, 
in religion and in politics, all the evil in life, 
springs from one single neglect: we ignore 








awaiting its hour inthe 

. And this is the 
is without warmth and 
beauty. Our beliefs are unavailing and our 
craft, in spite of its wonderful artifice, flut- 
ters with broken wings. 


the divine Unknown 
depths of our hearts. 
reason that our life 


This book contains a number of Pastor 
Wagner’s sermons or addresses in his 
church. He calls them his message. It 
will do us good to read what he says to 
us and to take his benediction of peace. 


(Funk & Wagnalls Company.) 


The chapel talks in a college or univer- 
sity may be of incalculable value to stu- 
dents. Among the most potent influences 
at Harvard through a long course of years 
have been Dr. Peabody’s little morning 
addresses. There is an impression that 
few students pay any heed to what their 
preachers say to them in the way of moral 
instruction. But if the right man is the 
preacher, and if he rises to his opportu- 
nity, he does not speak in vain. Religion 
and Life is a volume of chapel addresses 
delivered by members of the faculty of 
the Meadville Theological School. These 
are not five-minute addresses, like Dr. 
Peabody’s at Harvard, but longer ser- 
mons, treating their subjects more 
formally and fully. The authors are men 
who think and speak their convictions 
clearly. The addresses are frank and prac- 
tical, and are worthy of a wide reading. 
(Sherman, French & Co.) 


* 3 


Young Christians need books that will 
be of help to them in the beginning of 
their Christian life. God and Me, by Peter 
Ainslie, is intended to be a brief manual 
of principles that make for a closer rela- 
tionship of the believer and God—‘“a 
primer for the beginners in Christian liv- 
ing.” The use of the word “Me” in the 
title is intended to help the reader to apply 
its teachings to himself and to make more 
real his own personal relationship with the 
Father. In accordance with the purpose 
ef the book the topics are such as belong 
to the early days of Christian experience 
—morning prayer, belief, repentance, obe- 
dience, fruit-bearing, Bible study, prayer, 
thoughts, companions, books, sorrow, 
evening prayer. (Fleming H. Revell Com- 
pany. ) 














SHALER was easily one of 
the most distinguished men 
of science whom this coun- 
try has produced. In some 
portions of his own field, that of geology, 
he was preéminent. Few men _ have 
done more in mapping out the geo- 
logical history of this country, in making 
plain many abstruse problems in the 
records of the rocks. He had an intuition 
for this sort of thing, and his own survey 
of Kentucky is one of the most admirable 
extant. But he was more than a mere 
recorder: he was an originator. No man 
has revealed so much concerning the con- 
struction of mountain ranges. It may 
almost be said to be his own revelation 
which the world now possesses. For forty 
years a professor at Harvard, long the 
dean and almost creator of the Lawrence 
Scientific School, he had a position of emi- 
nence, but his sympathies and his accom- 
plishments covered a much wider range 
than that of the ordinary college in- 
structor. He was a poet, an illustrator, 
a writer, and a man of broad sympathies, 
the type of professor that has almost 
departed—more’s the pity! 

The autobiography, just published, is 
unfortunately only a fragment. It con- 
cludes with his enlistment in the Union 
army during the Civil War. The rest is 
supplied as a memoir by his wife, who 
lived with him through all the portion of 
his life which she narrates. The lack of 


*AU TOBIOGRAPHY OF NATHANIEL SouTHGATE 
SuHater. Houghton Mifflin Company. 





Professor Shaler’s Autobiography” 


ATHANIEL SOUTHGATE 





a complete autobiography is the less. to be 
regretted because the author has in the 
fragment given us a good insight into 
himself as a man as well as a boy, albeit 
he had not reached in his narrative the 
period of his largest development. In 
truth, Shaler was always mature and never 
old. Born in Kentucky of distinguished 
ancestry from New England and Virginia, 
he belonged to one of those Whig families 
which hated slavery, yet were obliged to 
tolerate it; who lived a sort of feudal life 
cn their broad acres, and treated slaves 
and white dependents kindly. Young 
Shaler was weakly, and led a solitary life 
until he went to Harvard. He was well 
grounded in the classics, and was a fine 
swordsman, but was utterly without per- 
spective of life when he began his educa- 
tion under Agassiz. That great man de- 
tected at once something unusual in his 
pupil, and, instead of giving him academic 
work, made him work for seventy labora- 
tory hours studying a small fish. The lad 
kept at his task until he knew that fish 
thoroughly, and thereafter he was the 
favorite pupil of Agassiz, who did much 
in shaping his later career. 

It is interesting to note Shaler’s reasons 
for adhering to the Union cause. Al- 
though he disliked slavery, he abhorred 
Abolitionists, and was never a Republican 
in practice or sympathies. He feared that 
two republics in this country would lead 
each section to increase its national power 
until States’ rights would be utterly oblit- 
erated. So he fought on the Union side 
for States’ rights, while most of the Con- 
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federates thought they were fighting to 
uphold that doctrine. 

In a long and busy life Shaler found 
time to write textbooks, magazine articles 
and historical works; to conduct summer 
schools, make surveys, investigate mining 
claims, and be of help to thousands of stu- 
dents in a financial way as well as by giv- 
ing them personal help and inspiration. 
He was a cosmopolite. Always an original 
thinker; a man of daring, without fear; 
a religious man who disliked orthodoxy ; 
possessed of wealth, though not of robust 
health, he was for forty years and more 
an active factor in the affairs of this 
country. His mind was logical, his appre- 
hensions clear, and his scientific discoveries 
of great importance. It was his fortune 
to develop early and at a time when there 
were many vast problems seeking solution, 
so that he was not compelled to take up 
some small field of endeavor for minute 
study. He was one of the pioneers in 
science and pedagogy in this country, and 
his loss is keenly felt. The autobiography- 
memoir is an unusually interesting revela- 
tion of the heart, soul and mind of a great 


man. 
JosePpH M. Rocers. 


George Sand* 


The most eminent French literary critics 
(since the death of Ferdinand Brunetiére 
and the abandonment of this form of writ- 
ing by Anatole France) are generally 
esteemed to be Jules Lemaitre, Emile 
Faguet and René Doumic. René Doumic, 
the youngest of the trio, was elected last 
April to the French Academy, where the 
other two have long had seats. In his 
George Sand, M. Doumic, who defines 
literary history as “the perpetual examina- 
tion of conscience of humanity,” and who 
has always displayed a pronounced aver- 
sion to separating literature from life, 
studies more especially the importance of 
the contribution of George Sand to the 
evolution of modern ethics and modern 
thought. 

He divides her career into three periods, 
characterized by as many literary manners. 
Her earliest books (Indiana, Valentine, 
Jacques, etc.), produced at a time when 
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her private life was most tempestuous 
and when she was chiefly preoccupied 
with the problems growing out of her own 
experiences, contained almost the entire 
program of the “feminists” of to-day. 
The right to happiness, the necessity of 
reforming marriage, the advent, in a 
future more or less remote, of [union 
libre—it is all there. “Our feminists,” 
says M. Doumic, “our French, English and 
Norwegian romancers, the theoreticians of 
the stamp of Ellen Key, all these rebels, 
have invented nothing. They have only 
taken up again and expounded with less 
lyrism, if the truth be told, but with more 
cynicism, the theories of the great femi- 
nist of 1832. George Sand brought 
feminism within the comprehension of all 
women. It is this fact that gives character 
to these early romances, the eloquence of 
which is, for that matter, indisputable. 
They are the popularizers of the feminist 
theory.” 

After having put into these volumes her 
cwn sufferings and her own revolts, she 
became interested in the sufferings of the 
people at large, and played a far from 
insignificant part in the Revolution of 
1848. Of this period of her career, 
which he names the “Socialistic period,” 
M. Doumic writes: “George Sand is a 
‘romancer’: she deems that the most satis- 
factory solutions are those into which the 
most imagination and the most sentimen- 
tality enter, and that the best politics is 
that which resembles most closely a 
romance.” The Socialistic novels of 
George Sand are entitled to little praise 
as literary productions, but they exerted, 
in M. Doumic’s opinion, a considerable 
influence, inasmuch as they “propagated 
the humanitarian dream among a category 
of readers, who, perhaps, without them, 
would have resisted the seductions of 
Utopia:” 

Finally (third period and third manner) 
George: Sand produced a series of rural 
romances (La Mare au Diable, La Petite 
Fadette, Francois le Champi, Les Maitres- 
Sonneurs, etc.) which were likewise in- 
spired, like the Socialistic novels, by a 
great yearning for the welfare of human- 
ity, but which were so much better exe- 
cuted that they rank as masterpieces. 

M. Doumic, who is a good deal of a 
conservative (as are his fellow critics 
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Faguet and Lemaitre and as was Brune- 
tiére toward the end of his life), can have 
very little personal sympathy with the 
“feminist” or Socialist ideas and ideals of 
George Sand or with the irregularities of 
her life. Nevertheless he accords her, as 
has been shown, a large place in the 
evolution of ethics ; and he also assigns her 
high rank as a prose poet. He concludes 
his book as follows: 


George Sand makes us think of our “old 
romancers,” narrators of chivalrous prowess 
and of naive legends, or (to go still farther 
back) of the aedes of Ancient Greece. There 
are, in the youth of peoples, men who charm 
the crowds, holding them attentive to the re- 
citals they proffer in numerous words. They 
could not say themselves whether they invent 
these recitals at the moment they improvise 
them, or whether they only remember them, for 
their own minds are, as it were, enchanted by 
them. And they do not know in what measure 
fiction is blended in them with reality, for all 
reality appears to them marvelous. All the 
beings of whom they speak are great, all the 
objects are well constructed, and all the things 
are beautiful. They mingle nurses’ tales with 
significant myths and the history of peoples with 
infantile stories. ‘They are called poets. It is 
true that George Sand does not employ, as they 
do, the versified form, but she is all the same of 
the family. She is one of these poets astray in 
our century of prose, and who has continued to 
sing. Like them, she is a primitive; like them, 
she obeys an inner divinity: her talent is made 
up exclusively of instinct. . . Her romances 
are so many savory fruits, which, at maturity, 
fall from her. Like the poets, George Sand re- 
verts without ceasing to the celebration of cer- 
tain great themes which are the eternal subjects 
of all poesy—love, nature—and of such great 
sentiments as enthusiasm and pity. . . . As 
time goes by, we are coming to understand 
better what there was of “verity” in that con- 
ception of the novel which was George Sand’s 
and which may be resumed in these three 
words: to charm, to move, to console. To con- 
sole! Who that knows life a little will dare say 
that this is not the ultimate purpose of litera- 
ture? All George Sand’s literary ideal is em- 
bodied in this sentence found in a letter to 
Flaubert: “You make sadder the persons who 
read you: I would wish to make them less un- 
happy.” She often had her wish. What com- 
pleter eulogy could be given her? And how 
can we help mingling with our admiration a 
touch of gratitude and of tenderness for her 
who was the good fairy of the contemporary 


romance? ALVAN F. SANBORN. 


An Old-Time Chronicle* 


“Your ante-bellum Virginian was a 
rare old exclusive. His home was his 


*BeLtEs, BEAUX AND BRAINS OF THE 60’s. By 
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altar and his family his fetich.” This 
opening sentence of the author’s book is 
the keynote of the whole work. Every 
chapter is attuned to it; it sets the tone 
for every thought. Southern in the whole 
attitude of his mind, it would seem that 
the whole of the chivalry, courtesy, brav- 
ery, wit and beauty of the earth are con- 
fined to the Southern States in general and 
to the cities of Richmond, Montgomery 
and Mobile in particular. If the book is 
intended for a genealogy of all the noted 
families, it most interestingly accomplishes 
the aim. Every family of note is dis- 
played from the grandfather or great- 
grandfather down through three genera- 
tions, giving the names of the boys, the 
girls, who lived, who died, whom they 
married, where they lived and where they 
are living now. Hundreds of families are 
mentioned, with the branches, intermar- 
riages and offspring; some of the young 
ladies who became belles have a clever little 
biography given them, and the history of 
the young men who became Confederate 
soldiers is given with minute detail. 
Among the people of the South, that is, 
the aristocratic old families, such a volume 
will be preserved with sacred care, as it is 
a record of them and their ancestry which 
can be probably had in no other way. To 
the general reader it conveys a picture of 
war-time society and wWar-time notables, 
their amusements, occypations, _ losses, 
triumphs and trials. Many instances are 
given of Southern wit and wisdom. 
Charming descriptions of famous beauties 
abound and the history of the time, so far 
as his beloved section of the country is 
concerned, is written with enthusiastic 
fervor. He frequently alludes to the 
North, and some way the chivalry and 
the courtesy everywhere else prevalent 
seem to disappear. Massachusetts espe- 
cially and the city of Boston repeatedly 
awaken his ire. All dwellers east of 
Washington are “Yanks,” Massachusetts 
in “the arch-seceder who manipulated a 
flim-flam compromise,” and “New England 
poured upon the troubled waters oil of 
vitriol” during the first attempt to stop 
the Civil War, and perhaps, as might be 
expected, the old and rancid prejudice of 
a mind that still dislikes to accept the in- 
evitable crops out here and there. We 
can afford it. Many interesting anecdotes 
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brighten the pages, of the quick repartee 
of some of the brilliant women who made 
the South so attractive. One of them is 
as follows: 

Two examples of Miss Ould’s quickness I can 
personally vouch for. Shortly before her mar- 
riage she was at a dinner in Richmond with 
several lawyers, one of whom was a noted 
Miinchausen: he was also a desperate drinker 
and held long sessions. He was boasting of 
one case in which he had earned a $30,000 fee 
and then spent it in a single spree. Her table 
neighbors asked Miss Ould if she believed it. 
Her answer was prompt, “I might doubt the 
storied earn, but he’s all right for that animated 
bust!” 


Another story was attributed to Miss 
Ould, but the author says she did not 
really utter the witticism. It is to the effect 
that she was once found with her head 
on General Pierce Young’s lapel, and she 
cnly remarked: “There’s nothing odd 
about it; it is only an Ould head upon 
Young shoulders!” 

The volume is full of old songs, poems 
and stories of the sixties, and, on the 
whole, would be of the deepest interest to 
any one connected with the very numerous 
persons mentioned. There are over a 
hundred portraits, and one may character- 
ize it as “The Southern Who's Who.” 

: Cora Linn DANIELS. 


Ramoria’s Country* 

The latest work by Mr. James, telling 
of the country which he has known and 
loved so long, brings many interests in its 
pages, although primarily its subject mat- 
ter deals with Mrs. Jackson’s immortal 
story. Ramona aroused the .country so 
immediately and so thoroughly to an ap- 
preciation of the true condition of Indian 
affairs, and it remains so truly a book of 
historical worth, aside from any literary 
merit that it possesses, that a reference 
book, shedding light upon all phases of 
Mrs. Jackson’s fact and fiction, must be 
invaluable not only at the present time but 
in times to come, when the tale of 
Ramona shall be more and more removed 
from the conditions of the day. 

Mr. James speaks of Mrs. Jackson’s 
work as “a wonderful mosaic of fact and 
fiction,” and with this realization he has 
set forth the true and the false, and the 





*THROUGH Ramona’s Country. By George 
Wharton James. Little, Brown and Co. 


true which became fiction when woven 
ito circumstances wholly foreign to it. 
‘The pictures of the country, the color and 
beauty of the hills and valleys, the details 
of life among the Mexicans and Indians, 
the customs, the missions, the government 
and its political and business methods of 
ruling the Indians—all the little details of 
life and country, the characters themselves 
in their actions and racial characteristics, 
are true absolutely to the times. But 
Ramona as Ramona probably never 
existed, save as a beautiful composite of 
Indian girlhood and womanhood, nor was 
there an Alessandro save as a strong com- 
posite of Indian power and manliness. 
Mr. James describes well this blending of 
fact and fiction in the case of the torn 
altar cloth. 


The altar cloth at Camulos is torn—zas torn 
when Mrs. Jackson saw it in the chapel. But all 
the story about its having been torn by the dog 
in the artichoke patch, owing to Margarita’s 
disobedience in placing it on the fence to dry, 
from whence the wind tossed it, is pure fiction. 
And the artichoke patch. Many people think 
the artichoke a French importation of re- 
cent date, but the Spaniards and Mexicans of 
almost a century ago used this delicacy for food 
in California. To Mrs. Jackson the sight of 2 
patch of these thistle-like growths would natu- 
rally be novel and interesting, and hence she 
could not refuse to use such good descriptive 
material when placed in her hands. 


Not only does Mr. James furnish a 
most entertaining and instructive book in 
dealing with the historical truth of 
Ramona, but also in his description of 
southern California and its Indian villages, 
and in his rare pictures of this region. 
The reading is no more delightful to the 
student than to one “just reading” for the 
pleasure of it. 
LuciLE GULLIVER. 


Contemporary Ireland* 


Of all the books which have been written 
about Ireland—and their name is legion— 
none possesses so many good qualities as 
Contemporary Ireland, by M.  Paul- 
DuBois. This is not to say that it lacks 
imperfections, but it stands in a place by 
itself. It is the first serious effort of 
one neither an Irishman nor a Briton to 
give a study of Ireland which has been 
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translated into English. The author is no 
controversialist. He holds a brief for 
neither side, although it is possible that 
he has more sympathy for the Gaelic tem- 
perament than the normal Anglo-Saxon 
could have. He is simply a student, an 
observer and an analyst. The English- 
speaking race is beginning to find out 
rather tardily that when the Frenchman, 
with his logical mind and his sense of de- 
tachment, tackles a vast problem he can 
exhaust it and illuminate it as well as or 
better than any man living. 

The author does not wholly confine 
himself to present times. Perforce he 
gives us a brief history of Ireland, and 
especially of the extraordinary warfare of 
mind and body that has existed between 
Irish and English for five hundred years. 
No one has more clearly pointed out the 
obtuseness of British administrators and 
the fallacy of their policies than our 
author. Ireland has conquered practically 
all races who have come to live there, ex- 
cept the very last invoice of Scots. They 
alone have remained in antagonism. That 
Ireland should have remained Irish after 
all its experiences is simply astonishing. 
Our author thinks that the great mistake 
of Britain, from a practical point of view, 
has been that she has never completed her 
conquest, but has always stayed her hand 
just before finally accomplishing complete 
dominance. 

Of Ireland to-day the author speaks 
plainly and with little encouragement. 
The island is still drained by the British. 
Railway rates of freight transportation are 
kept high, so as to prevent competition 
with British agriculture. Money is freely 
spent on militarism and little on the devel- 
opment of the country. Although it might 
even now support well its former total of 
eight millions by agriculture, it has become 
almost exclusively a grazing island. The 
poverty, particularly in the West, is ter- 
rible, and the people are largely maintained 
by donations from America. It is believed 
that if such remittances would cease for 
a year the Irish people, to a large extent, 
would be reduced to starvation. The 
author thinks that much might be accom- 
plished by a revival of industries, as well 
as of agriculture, if there were a complete 
entente between Ireland and Great Britain. 
But so long as the youth emigrate and 


political rancor remains, little progress 
may be expected. The book is admirably 
written, is judicial in tone, and is evidently 
the result of a profound study of the his- 
tcry of Ireland and a first-hand acquaint- 
ance with its present. It is an unusually 
illuminating treatise on a subject that many 
persons imagine has been pretty well ex- 
hausted. It gives a better perspective of 
Ireland past and present than any book 
extant. 
JoserpH M. Rocers. 


Neglected Neighbors* 

This volume is really an illustrated re- 
port on and stories of life in the alleys, 
tenements and shanties of Washington, 
D. C., written by Mr. Charles Frederick 
Weller, who was the executive officer 
of the Washington ‘Associated Charities” 
(1901-08), “Committee on Improvement 
ef Housing Conditions” (1902-07), 
‘Neighborhood House” (1901-07), “Pres- 
ident’s Homes Commission” (1908), 
Pittsburg “Associated Charities” (1g08—) 
and who was formerly superintendent, 
Englewood and West Side Districts, 
“Chicago Bureau of Charities” (1896- 
IQOI ). 

Former President Roosevelt wrote a 
characteristic letter of introduction for 
the volume. Mr. Roosevelt backed up the 
author in his seven years of labor for 
better living conditions in Washington. 

There is also one chapter in this book 
written by Eugenia Winston Weller, as- 
sociate founder and head resident of 
“Neighborhood House” ( 1901-1907 ), enti- 
tled “Fifteen Months of Life in “White 
Alley,’ portrayed from the Social Settle- 
ment point of view. 

This collection of stories, rather than 
dry statistics, makes up a volume illus- 
trated by ninety-six impressive pictures, 
and giving the purpose, plan and scope of 
this study of life in the alleys, tenements 
and shanties of the national capital which 
resulted in an awful indictment of the 
living conditions of Washington. 

Mr. Roosevelt says in his letter of intro- 
duction: “Washington is not worse than 
other cities, but simply like them.” 
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If such be the case; if the facts, as 
shown by Mr. Weller and corroborated 
by Mr. Roosevelt, apply not only to 
Washington, but to the other cities in the 
United States—then God help this 
country ! 

The stories are related by Mr. Weller 
from personal experiences, describing, for 
instance, “The Peculiar Alley System” of 
Washington ; giving stories of idleness and 
“Lung Blocks”; women and immorality ; 
immorality and child life; human ant hills 
with their human wreckage; with stories 
of typical conditions of life in Washing- 
ton’s hovels—“The Nethermost Limits of 
Badness’—in one hovel, for instance, 
where lived sixty-one tenants with no 
bath tub. All such studies should be read 
and carefully considered, certainly—but 
the undertaking is surely most unpleasant. 
The reading of Neglected Neighbors leaves 
the same mental impression that does a 
nightmare. 

But in Part IV there are furnished the 
reader some general lessons, remedies and 
ideals ; progress and promise, with lessons 
particularly from the seven years’ work, 
with pleas for a larger civic life through 
better building laws and laws on light 


and ventilation, which will do much to. 


relieve the very disagreeable feeling 
gathered from the perusal of the book. 
The truth of the matter is that just such 
a book as Neglected Neighbors should be 
jointly reviewed and discussed with a 
book like, say, Random Reminiscences of 
Men and Events, by Mr. John D. Rocke- 
feller, which latter book, as readers will 
recall, contains a chapter entitled “The 
Difficult Art of Giving.” One would only 
have to read Mr. Rockefeller’s statements 
of how difficult it is to find proper places 
and people to whom he could, by judicious 
expenditure of money in philanthropic be- 
quests, bring good in this world, and turn 
to Neglected Neighbors, to become imme- 
diately disgusted with either such utter 
ignorance or hypocritical cant shown by 
the “Boards of Research” employed by 
Mr. Rockefeller as well as by himself. 
Neglected Neighbors is full of surprises, 
of rich human interest and of wise reme- 
dial suggestions, which will appeal, as Mr. 
Roosevelt says in his letter of introduction, 
to “those persons, both in Washington and 
elsewhere, who may be able to help in the 


improvement of living conditions among 
the less favored dwellers in our cities”’— 
at least, let us hope it will so appeal, and 
the “art of giving,” in time, will not be 
found so “difficult” as we are told it is 
now. 

SuMTER Mays BALL. 


The People at Play* 


“Excursions in the humor and philoso- 
phy of popular amusements” describes 
Mr. Hartt’s book fairly, but to any one un- 
familiar with his writing it gives no idea 
of how sparkling and illuminative of the 
subject these essays actually are. 

“What do the people find in such 
amusements?” has long been the question 
with observers who see the prolétariat 
spending its spare nickels and dimes on 
moving picture shows, on dime museums 
and melodrama of an intolerable weari- 
ness to the cultivated taste. Mr. Hartt 
reminds us that the majority differs 
from the minority more in intelligence 
than in actual character, and then proceeds 
to answer that question with the help of 
the psychologist and sociologist in his 
make-up. No one without charity could 
answer it so hopefully, and certainly no one 
lacking the witty and humorous style 
which lends sparkle to what might easily 
be a depressing study could be so enter- 
taining. People enjoy such amusements— 
or think they enjoy them—chiefly because 
their minds and hearts are untaught and 
undisciplined; because crude sensation is 
the prolétariat’s way of getting the full 
flavor of life, just as a splendid emotion 
is the poet’s or ascetic’s way of getting it. 
Whether toying with death in one of the 
dare-devil experiences in an amusement 
park or watching a tableau vivant in some 
home of burlesque, the desire is always 
the desire of the race—to be made to feel, 
somehow to get at the rapture which must 
lie at the heart of things, even though so 
few of us ever find it. That vague reach- 
ing out of the spirit which accounts for 
indulgence in artificial, curious pleasures, 
at the same time signifies a great force, 
something which, developed and guided to 
good ends, would make life infinitely 
richer. 





*THE PEopLtE aT Pray. By Rollin Lynde 
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“When uplifting, get underneath” was 
Mr. George Ade’s terse advice. There 
are practical suggestions in Mr. Hartt’s 
book—for example, that of the subsidized 
popular theater—but perhaps its greatest 
value is in the way it helps us to under- 
stand the multitude. 


Wild Pastures* 


For those who desire seasonableness in 
their reading and are anxious to maintain 
harmony in reading, Winthrop Packard’s 
Wild Pastures has come at a fortunate 
time. In this little book are several inter- 
esting talks upon the various phases of 
pasture life in summer. Mr. Packard’s 
facts are based upon his specific scientific 
knowledge. They are verified by personal 
experience and careful exploitations of 
the life in wild pastures. Furthermore, it 
is by means of a very pleasing style that 
we are taught many lessons. 

It is a recognized fact that if one would 
be a scientist, for instance a zodlogist, he 
must have at hand a large body of facts 
pertaining to his field of work. However, 
it is equally true that the zodlogist whose 
work is most worth while is the one who 
has given over much time to the study of 
animals in their natural habitats. In this 
last and important requisite Mr. Packard 
has excelled. 

In the first talk our author gives an 
attractive description of the approach of 
an eastern Massachusetts dawn, with all 
the accompanying gradation of colors 
from the ultra-violet darkness to the 
mother-of-pearl tints. Prior to the dawn 
we hear the bell-like note of the wood 
thrush, then the “good morning” from 
one robin in a tree top calls forth the song 
of the robin chorus a hundred strong. 
Ten minutes later, in a like manner, the 
sparrow chorus begins. The sly crow is 
now awake, and finally the lazy cat-bird 
has stirred. 

A night spent among the creatures of 
the pasture is the subject of another inter- 
esting talk. Others give us lessons on 
pond and brook life, suggestions for fish- 
ing, and life histories of many animals 
inhabiting the brook. 

Having finished the book, we have 
learned many facts without any pretense 
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cn the part of Mr. Packard to set down 
dogmatically any definite lessons. We 
have actually learned lessons without 
being conscious of a teaching process. 
Would that all our knowledge could be 
acquired in this attractive manner! 


Walt Whitman* 


The writer who ignores literary conven- 
tions usually causes a sharp division among 
the critics. One set belabors him with 
every literary cudgel at hand, while the 
other exhausts the language in an effort 
to find adequate words in his praise. Such 
has been the fate of Walt Whitman, and 
out of the chaff of much critical writing 
about him the reader gets but little grain. 
It is refreshing, therefore, to meet with 
a book like this from the pen of the late 
George Rice Carpenter—a critic of genu- 
ine power, untimely removed from our 
midst. Mr. Carpenter has told the story 
of Whitman’s life soberly, candidly and 
sympathetically. He does not attempt to 
make the poet more than he was, and, on 
the other hand, the book presents no start- 
ling theory to account for the Whitman 
phenomenon. Whitman is considered by 
our author as a man endowed with great 
poetic faculty, with an expression, if not 
unique, yet of a nature so virile and un- 
usual as to demand careful study in order 
to appreciate its value and place in litera- 
ture. 

The question of the form of Whitman’s 
verse is admirably treated by Mr. Car- 
penter. He dissents from the view that 
Whitman’s poetry should be compared to 
the flights of prose-poets, and that it is 
verse merely because it is printed as such. 
“To many ears,” says Mr. Carpenter, 
“Whitman’s rhythm is finely musical and 
one ends by finding behind its apparent 
vagaries a norm, habitual or typical, to 
which it is constantly approximating, but 
which nevertheless has not yet been for- 
mulated.” And farther on the author 
develops this view when he states that 
Whitman “had conceived of a delicate but 
definite rhythmical form or _ verse-time, 
which he always kept in mind, and to 
which he wrote, approaching it by many 
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corrections, which it is easy to see from 
his successive drafts that he often made 
for the sake of the form as distinguished 
from that of the sense.” 

Mr. Carpenter seeks the aid of psy- 
chology to assign a reason for the peculiar 
medium chosen by Whitman for the ex- 
pression of his thought. It would appear 
that every poet has his mind stored with 
memories of words seen, heard, spoken 
and written. Whitman was unlettered; 
his mind: was not enriched by wide and 
varied reading, and so he drew principally 
upon two treasuries—those of the heard 
and spoken word. “When he trusted to 
his ear and his voice,” says Mr. Carpenter, 
“when he spoke aloud or to himself, the 
floodgates swung open. To the great mass 
of intricately allied inner phenomena of 
his mind was added a characteristic and 
individual form of expression.” 

In the opinion of our author, Whitman 
was a mystic. His mental condition shows 
a striking analogy to that of other men of 
letters, such as Lowell, Symonds and Ten- 
nyson, who are known to have been the 
subjects of ecstatic experiences. The 
mystic claims a special sense. In his mood, 
he sees a vision which he cannot express 
adequately in mere words; he can but 
shadow forth his meaning or by the use 
of symbols convey some part of it to the 
world. Time and space. are nothing to 
the mystic, who broods on in ecstasy ‘as 
the vision enlarges and comprehends all 
things in a knowledge of the whole. This 
vision, this rapt contemplation, is exhib- 
ited in Leaves of Grass, the book that 
gives Whitman a place as a poet. Two 
characteristics of the poetical mood which 
produced those poems are noted by our 
author. “First, the universe appeared 
one; all things revealed themselves to him 
simultaneously, as it were, and on the 
same plane, as if space and time had been 
annihilated. Second, the law of this worid 
was love. Rank and order vanished; the 
lowest and the highest were equal; all 
were to be comprehended only by affec- 
tion.” 

Mr. Carpenter has sought to find and 
express in these pages the inner spirit of 
Whitman's writings. In this he has been 
successful in a measure which merits 
praise. He does attempt a complete analy- 
sis of Whitman as writer and man. That 
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will be the task of students in the distant 
future. But in concluding his volume, our 
author takes issue with critics who have 
compared Whitman to Rousseau or Car- 
lyle, Browning or Tolstoy. He thinks 
Whitman’s analogues are to. be found in 
such men as Francis of Assisi or George 
Fox—‘men who bring a message to their 
brothers, a truth mainly expressed in 
their lives and only incidentally through 
their writings.” 


A Volume of Love Letters* 


The love letters of the famous possess 
a perennial interest for minor folk. No 
matter what their significance, one reads 
with close attention, deriving from such a 
reading those points in character and per- 
sonality which make master minds more 
familiar. 

It is the novelists and poets whose let+ 
ters are here collected in a beautiful vol- 
ume, and the selection is unusually com- 
prehensive—to some extent, rare. In sep- 
arate collections, most of these letters 
have been printed ; all the romances which 
they represent have been variously told; 
but they hold the same old charm for the 
average reader, and their appearance as 
they are here brought together will win 
the approval of a multitude of admirers. 

3eginning with Lord Byron—his letters 
to Miss Milbanke, Lady Caroline Lamb, 
Jane Clairmont, and the Countess Guicci- 
oli—the poets and novelists represented 
include Poe, Congreve, Victor Hugo, 
Goethe, Scott, Mérimée, Sterne, Heine, 
Balzac, Pope, Lamartine, Lytton, Schiller, 
Keats, George Sand and Burns. The let- 
ters in each case are prefaced by a brief 
biographical sketch, concerned chiefly 
with the facts of the love stories recorded 
in the correspondence. Historically the 
Look has a definite value, since it places 
the true inward sentiment involved in the 
oft-recounted romantic adventures, in a 
clear, unqualified form, revealing what 
each of these lovers meant to the other, 
and showing what influence mutual contact 
had in many cases where great literary 
work was concerned. We could wish that 
some of the letters told a different kind 


*Love Lerrers oF FAMous Ports ANp NOVEL- 
ists. Selected by Lionel Strachey and prefaced 
with descriptive sketches by Walter Littlefield. 
The John McBride Company. 
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of tale, but they tell the truth at least, and 
that is something to be grateful for. The 
letters of Poe to Helen Whitman shed a 
new light on the tragic life of America’s 
greatest poetic genius, and they absolve 
the poet from some of the sins of which 
he has been accused. 


Henrik Ibsen* 


Ibsen is an instance of a great dramatist 
who gains in popular favor through the 
work of commentators. Most readers ap- 
proach Ibsen through the medium of trans- 
lations, and an intelligent critic is, there- 
fore, of material assistance in bringing one 
close to the original. Mr. Moses has the 
qualifications of a dramatic critic; he has 
a wide and exact knowledge of the stage, 
sound appreciation of dramatic values, 
calm judgment and sane views. His book 
is well written, and, while it is marked 
with the evidence of scholarly research, a 
fluent and lucid style makes it easy reading. 
The Ibsen bibliography is extensive, but 
Mr. Moses seems to have his authorities at 
his finger ends. The reader who wants 
to know the last word on Ibsen should 
consult this volume. 

The author plays the part of biographer 
as well as critic, and from his pages we 
glean the facts of Ibsen’s career. Ante- 
cedents, environment, training, experience 
with the men and women of the world, 
are taken into our author’s account of the 
dramatist. The analysis to which Mr. 
Moses submits the Ibsen plays is thorough, 
and in the main highly satisfactory. Chap- 
ters like those on Brand and Peer Gynt 
should be carefully studied by the Ibsen 
student who seeks to know the subtleties 
of dramatic art. 

In a time when learned writers were 
numerous, Ibsen seems to have been an 
exception in his limited interest in the 
writings of other men. As Mr. Moses 
says: 

If Ibsen possessed culture, it was marked with 
the quality of Puritanical severity and not of 
richness. His understanding was not based 
upon a wide acquaintance with books: he seemed 
to pride himseif upon his persistent ignoring of 
authors. His likes and dislikes were strong, 
and in certain instances his lack of sympathy 
was surprising. In intellectual satisfaction he 
was nearer to his Bible than he was to Zo!a or 





*Hewrik Insen. The Man and His Plays. 
By Montrose J. Moses. Mitchell Kennerley. 
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Tolstoy or Mill; he knew but little of Shake- 
speare, and expressed no desire to know more, 
until the publication of Brandes’ critique on the 
poet. He was endowed with the gift of being 
able to read only fragments of an author when 
he could sense his value. He once wrote to a 
Byron translator that, although he was only 
familiar with a few of Byron’s poems, he had 
a feeling, that his works, translated “into our 
language, would be of great assistance in free- 
ing our esthetics from many moral prejudices! 


In summing up his estimate of Ibsen, 
Mr. Moses pertinently says: 


Ibsen’s value as a modern writer lies in his 
insistence upon the application of the doctrine 
of evolution to matters of intellectual life. Be- 
cause, in his plays, he puts himself ahead of his 
age, people instantly called him an anarchist, a 
socialist, an iconoclast of all that is established 
in society. But his “third empire” in no way 
presupposes license. Ibsen’s aim in life is thor- 
oughly ethical; according to his nature, how- 
ever, he approaches the facts of life in his own 
way, concerning himself only with those facts 
that jeopardize life. 

Only after one has been taught to reject the 
lie is one able to accept the truth He would 
rather struggle than be at peace. The whole of 
life for him centers in becoming not in the at- 
tainment. Ibsen’s pessimistic moments were 
mostly within himself, when, for example, he 
doubted—and here we note his egoism tempered 
by the streak of Puritanism in him—whether 
his “third empire’ would ever materialize. 


“He would rather struggle than be at 
peace.” In that sentence is touched—the 
secret spring of Ibsen’s life and work. It 
suggests, too, the varied, restless, inquiring 
mind of the modern world of which Ibsen 
in many ways was typical. But few have 
looked deeper into the soul than Ibsen, 
and his work will be of vital importance 
for many years to come. As a critic of the 
great Scandinavian dramatist, Mr. Moses 
has produced a volume which compares 
favorably with the best that has yet ap- 
peared on this subject. 


England and the English* 

This is a volume wherein are recorded 
the acute observations of an unusually 
frank writer. Mr. Collier takes the atti- 
tude of a well-informed and _ studious 
American whose aim is to understand and 
appreciate England and its people. The 
book of a mere tourist is made up, as a 
rule, of outbursts of enthusiasm tempered 





*ENGLAND AND THE ENGLISH. From an 
American Point of View. By Price Collier. 
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with caustic comments on things he does 
not like. This characteristic is happily 
absent from Mr. Collier’s book, and it 
may be questioned whether in the range of 
these ten essays there can be found a state- 
ment due to prejudice or hasty judgment. 
To American readers the book should 
prove highly interesting, for it shows how 
the people nearest to us in blood, language 
and law have built up a great empire on 
lines which, in many respects, are in 
marked contrast to the habits, ideals and 
traditions that prevail on this side of the 
Atlantic. 

One of the facts to which the author 
calls attention is that England is essentially 
a man’s country. The male is supreme in 
the household, in the street, in politics, 
sport and dress. The shops are devoted to 
a display of men’s goods; times of recrea- 
tion are appointed to suit the man; he is 
well groomed, kept “fit,” and his tastes 
are consulted in all things. Woman holds 
an inferior position; the purse-strings are 
not in her hands, as is commonly the case 
in America. The heavy, stolid English- 
man is the master of his castle, and his 
sway is unquestioned. Climate and food 
are rightly assigned by Mr. Collier as con- 
tributing causes for those characteristics 
which are so obvious in the traditional por- 
traits of John Bull. These beef-eaters, in 
their moist, cool island, have evolved a 
type known throughout the world for 
steady persistence in following its inter- 
ests; for utter indifference in respect to 
the rights of others, and for an amazing 
respect for law and personal liberty. To 
judge the English, therefore, one must 
keep in mind the fact that this is for all 
purposes a masculine nation. 

And what have the English accomplished 
in empire-building? Mr. Collier’s book is 
brimful of the facts. They govern one- 
fifth of the people of the globe and control 
more than one-fifth of the land. They 
spend annually more than one billion of 
dollars on drink, sport and the navy. They 
believe first of all in success, and no nation 
rewards its successful men more splen- 
didly. To the soldier or statesman whose 
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genius extends the bounds of the empire, 
titles and money are given. No empty 
honor suffices, but the successful hero is 
paid in the current coin of the realm. 
Witness the substantial gifts to Cromer, 
Kitchener and Roberts. Nowhere is com- 
petition keener; nowhere must a man keep 
in such good condition to succeed. It is 
not to be wondered at that the English are 
so attached to outdoor sports, when we 
consider their environment. It requires a 
nation of heavy feeders and dreamless 
sleepers—men of steady nerves—to stand 
the strain of the burdens which England 
has assumed; with a vast national debt, a 
wide-reaching dominion, a _ population 
where millions are always on the verge of 
starvation—these things are not problems 
for a puny race to cope with. Even John 
Bull shows the effects of the strain, and 
the rapid growth of his rivals is making 
his position more and more difficult. 

Mr. Collier has studied the English from 
many points of view. The Englishman at 
home, in the field of sport, in commerce, 
in government and politics, in society— 
these are the main subjects of our author’s 
essays. Like other peoples, the English are 
a compound of strength and defects; their 
firm belief in the omnipotence of law is no 
less a characteristic than their insistence 
on personal liberty. On the other hand, 
the Englishman’s supreme confidence in 
himself, and his undisguised contempt for 
foreigners, are two traits which have led 
to disastrous blunders, and have made the 
English disliked wherever they have 
sought a foothold. But, as Mr. Collier 
points out in his concluding chapter, there 
is much to learn from England’s successes 
and failures. Respect for law and 
approval of swift and even-handed justice, 
reticence, self-control, an even temper— 
these qualities may be learned from the 
English, and these are the very things in 
which large numbers of Americans are 
sadly deficient. If Mr. Collier’s book does 
nothing better than call attention to our 
defects in contrast with the virtues and 
the shortcomings of the English, it will not 
have been written in vain. 
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ANTONIO. 
By Ernest OLDMEADOW. 
See review, page 945. 
The Century Company. 


BRIDE OF THE MISTLETOE, THE. 
By James LANE ALLEN. 
See review, page 945. 
The Macmillan Company. 
CUCKOO’S NEST, THE. 


By MartHa GILBert DICKINSON 
See review, page 946. 


31ANCL. 


Duffield & Co. 


DREAMER, THE. LIFE STORY OF 
EDGAR ALLAN POE. 
By Mary Newton StTanarp, 
Review later. 
The Bell Book and Stationery Co., Richmond, 
Va. 
DYKE’S CORNERS. 
By CLarRENCE OAKLEY, 

An amusing story in a serio-comic strain of 
a town that “is slower than a graveyard because 
that has some hopes of a Resurrection Day.” 

The Hardmans are the leaders from both the 
social and financial viewpoints, and what is more 
natural than that a visiting youth should be at- 
tracted by the town favorite, Florence Hard- 
man? 

The artist, Beardsley, is also an eminently 
respected citizen, but his invention of a “Magic- 
box,” which develops some incident in the sit- 
ter’s past, is nearly his undoing. As in the case 
of the youth who courts Florence, his picture 
shows him witha girl whose life he has wrecked, 
and by means of this Beardsley ferrets out suffi- 
cient details of this and other compromising 
incidents to save Florence from his ruinous grip 


EASY MONEY. 
By Bertram ATKEY. 

The ludicrous adventures of Henry Mitch 
and his pal, Boler Mitey, will prove a most 
cheerful diversion for otherwise dragging hours. 

Typical hoboes in their search for hidden 
treasure (put on the scent by a jail-bird) they 
roam the countryside, and, strange to say, mect 


many other followers of the same trail, all 
equally ragged. The two first to land in Ring- 
ford meet kindly treatment, and soon leave the 
road to search for their treasure in less poverty- 
stricken attire. Their food and pocket-money 
are so readily obtained from “easy” people that 
the reader is well entertained. Then, too, Mitch 
and Mitey are quaint and ready-tongued, caus- 
ing repeated hearty laughs. 


Dana Estes & Co. 
GOOSE GIRL, THE. 


By Harotp MacGrartu. 
See review, page 946. 
The Bobbs-Merrill Company. 


HALF MOON, THE. 
By Forp Mapox 

See review, page 946. 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 


LADY WITHOUT JEWELS, THE. 
By ArTHUR GoopRIcH. 
See review, page 947. 


HUvuEFFER. 


D. Appleton & Co. 
LESS THAN KIN. a 5 
By Atice Duer MILLER. 
Luis Veckers, a wrongly convicted American, 
returns after ten years’ absence in Africa to 
his native country in the guise of the prodigal 
son, Bob Lee, who has died in Africa. Several 
days later Luis acknowledges that he is an im- 
postor, but nobody believes him. The imperson- 
ation is full of hardships, for Bob had been a 
recognized scamp, and Veckers suffers much 
from the scorn of Bob’s cousin Nellie, whom he 
loves. At last, through the effect of his good- 
ness, Veckers’ story is believed, and Nellie, 
realizing the wrong she has done him, returns 
his affection. 
Henry Holt & Co. 


MASTER BUILDERS, THE. 
By James Epmunp DUNNING. 

A wonderful addition to the warships is being 
built in the Trentin shipyards in Maine, when 
the president dies. His son, though an Annapolis 
man, and trained with the business interests at 
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heart, is utterly indifferent, and the whole re- 
sponsibility falls on the foreman, Harrison. 

While he is entirely capable, and is a superior 
business man. still, the son’s wife, who is a keen 
financier, feels her husband’s indifference to his 
duty, and he in turn taunts her with the atten- 
tion which she receives from Harrison in their 
close business contact. 

Hector Trentin is the tool in the hands of a 
treacherous foreign woman, while Harrison and 
Mrs. Trentin are planning to launch the war- 
ship. The book is full of detail, and the reader 
is repaid by seeing Trentin find himself before 
the last spark of manliness has died out. 


D. Appleton & Co. 


MRS. GRAMERCY-PARK. 
By A. R, Gortnc-THoMaAs. 
Review later. John Lane Company. 


OLD WIVES’ TALE, THE. 
} By ArRNoLp BENNETT. 
Review later. George H. Doran Company. 


OUR VILLAGE. 
Ey Joseru C. Lincoin. 

It is said that “The Old Homestead,” played 
to crowded houses in the United States, was a 
complete failure in England; its audiences there 
had no associations with the particular phases 
of life represented. In this country there are 
few people—thovgh their number is probably in- 
creasing—who have not some knowledge at first 
hand of life in country villages. They have 
been brought up in such places or have spent 
long summers there: the vernacular, the simple 
household ways, the standards of living, the 
severely kept Sundays, are all familiar to them. 
It follows that a book like Mr. Lincoln’s latest, 
reminiscent of a boy’s life in a New England 
coast town, makes a strong appeal, quite apart 
from its literary merits. It is a very simple and 
unpretentious chronicle, Our Village, and very 
direct and human; if you do not happen to be 
a boy who knew the joys of clam-bakes, and 
“Last Day,” and old-time Christmases, you at 
least begin to feel the glamour of your own first 
experiences in the world, whatever they were, 
all over again. And the man who can create 
that sort of feeling in people is sure of his audi- 
ence. Mr. Lincoln’s work has the same delight- 
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ful, heartening tang in prose that Whitcomb 
Riley’s has in verse. D. Appleton & Co. 


PATIENCE OF JOHN MORLAND, THE, 
By Mary Ditton. 

A vastly entertaining tale of life in Washing- 
ton during the administrations of Monroe and 
Jackson. Calhoun, Clay, Webster and Van 
Buren, as well as the beautiful Dolly Madison, 
and Jackson himself, appear as characters. ‘The 
heroine is the charming but audacious Kitty 
McCabe, sometimes dubbed the “Doom of the 
Republic.” Kitty’s love affairs are varied, but 
their story, in connection with the political sur- 
roundings, makes good reading. 


Doubleday, Page & Co. 


POPPEA OF THE POST-OFFICE. 
By Maser Oscoop WricuHr. 
See review, page 947. 
The Macmillan Company. 


SHADOW OF THE CRESCENT, THE. 
By Epwarp BEpDINGER MITCHELL. 
Review later. F. A. Stokes Company. 


TRANSITION, THE. 
By Joun L. Hut. 

A story of a country lad whose parents, by 
self-abnegation, educated him for the ministry. 
His application to study opened the eyes of the 
college faculty and his success awoke much 
jealousy among less studious classmates. John 
Hatton, in his first pastorate, falls in love with 
Eleanor Tarvin, whose mother is a narrow- 
minded but very strait-laced Presbyterian, and 
she is strongly opposed to his advanced notions 
as well as to himself. The couple are parted, 
yet remain true to each other. 

Hatton’s advancement leads him to believe 
that a minister of the Gospel should not be a 
hireling of the Church, and, while he gives his 
best efforts to religion, he enters the commercial 
world for his livelihood. The idea of the book 
is rather unique, and is consequently the more 
enjoyable. 

Broadway Publishing Company 


WOMAN AND THE SWORD, THE. 
By Rupert LorraINe. 
Review later. A. C. McClurg & Co. 
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ADRIFT ON AN ICE-PAN. 
By Wi rrep T. GRENFELL. 

In this small volume Dr. Grenfell tells of a 
serious adventure which he had in the region vf 
northern Newfoundland. Left to drift on a 
slab of snow-covered ice some ten by twelve feet, 
he iourneyed a long distance, was forced to kiil 
his dogs, and inevitably would have perished 
had he not been rescued in the nick of time. It 
is a thrilling tale, and to it Clarence John Blake 
prefaces a biographical sketch and appreciation 
of Dr. Grenfell, while added to it is an account 
of the rescue as told in the vernacular by 
one of the rescuing party. 

Houghton Miflin Company. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF NATHANIEL 
SOUTHGATE SHALER. 
See review, page 951. 


Houghton Mifflin Company. 


BELLES, BEAUX AND BRAINS OF 
THE 60'S. 
3y T. C. De Leon. 
See review, page 953. 
G. W. Dillingham Company. 


CONTEMPORARY IRELAND. 
By L. Paut-DuBots. 
See review, page 954. 
The Baker and Taylor Company. 


~~ 


GRANT, THE MAN OF MYSTERY. 
3y NicHoLAs SMITH. 

A brief biography of General Grant, by one 
who knew him in Galena before the war. It is 
not written with much inspiration or keen ana- 
lytical power, but is a readable appreciation by 
one who has given a few new incidents in his 
career and furnished a_ hitherto unpublished 
photograph of the general which is interesting. 
The Young Churchman Company, Milwaukee. 


MY MEMOIRS. SIX VOLUMES. 
By ALEXANDRE DuMaAs. 
Review later, 
The Macmillan Company 


PANAMA CANAL AND ITS MAKERS, 
THE 
By VAUGHAN CorNISH. 

A book of facts and personal observat‘ons rel- 
ative to the great canal now building should be 
welcomed by readers everywhere. The author 
of this volume is a distinguished English geog- 
rapher who visited the scene of the Panama 
Canal in 1907 and 1908. He writes as a dis‘nter- 
ested observer, but with full faith in the prac- 
tical energy displayed by the United States 
government in carrying out the difficult schem 
involved in the construction of the canal. Mr 
Cornish reviews the history of the canal project; 
describes the canal as it is to be; details the 
methods employed in working out the engineer- 
ing problems; and furnishes ‘nformation as to 
the personnel of the working force; the climat 
of the Isthmus, and the future of the white rac: 
in the tropics; the effect of the canal on the 
ocean routes, and the cost of the gigantic under- 
taking. The book is illustrated with maps, plans 
and photographs taken by the author. 

Little, Brown & Co 


POE CULT, THE, AND OTHER 
POE PAPERS. 
By Eucene L. Dinter. 

Papers that have appeared in American maga- 
zines during the last thirty-five years are here 
collected. In all they comprise a selection of 
Poe episodes, sympathetically treated, with a 
short memoir by way of preface. 

Broadway Publishing Company. 


SAND, GEORGE, 
By Rene Dovumic. 
See review, page 952. 
Perrin et Cie, Paris. 


SOLOMON, SIMEON, 
By Jutta EL_tswortH Foro. 

Simeon Solomon was an English artist whose 
work ought to be better known. Born in 184:, 
he was known and influenced by Rossetti and 
3urne-Jones, and with the latter, as well as with 
Watts, had many qualities in common. At six- 
teen he illustrated the Bible, and his pictures for 
the Song of Solomon are among the exquisite 
things in the art of drawing. Had ‘his life not 
been ruined by dissipation, he would undoubt- 
edly have become truly famous. As it was, his 
eccentricities as a man did not mar his work, 
though they arrested his development. In pre- 
paring a book that contains a biography of Sol- 
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omon, a critical comment on his work, and a 
reprint of his one book—for which he made the 
illustrations—Miss Ford has done a worthy piece 
of work. And the publisher deserves a great 
deal of praise for the way in which these deli- 
cate, filmy, highly imaginative works of art 
are reproduced, in a beautiful sepia tone in 
photogravure, highly artistic, eminently sym- 
pathetic in the way they treat the drawings. The 
whole book is richly made typogriphica'ly, and 
Mr. Sherman is to be congratulated on its ap- 
pearance. He will be repaid if more people 
come to know and admire this Eng‘ish artist 
whe has so much in common with the pre-Ra- 
phaelites, and who ought to appeal to all who 
care for Burne-Jones, Rossetti and George 
Frederick Watts. 

Frederic Fairchild Sherman. 


STORY OF OIL, THE. 
By WaLTER SHELDON TowER 

A study of petroleum that begins with a his- 
torical account and a narrative of the uses of 
oil in various ages and nations, and then goes 
into the subject of the oil industry in America, 
with a special chapter devoted to the develop- 
ment of the Standard Oil Company. The book 
is well i'lustrated, and the facts are given in a 
concise, readable way. 


D, Appleton & Co. 
STORIES OF THE GREAT WEST. 


3v THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 

A collection of Mr. Roosevelt’s stories re- 
printed—in some cases condensed—from the 
various magazines. Most of them were written 
on the author’s Dakota ranch, and they carry 
all his enthusiasm for the life of the West. 

The Century Company 


STRUGGLE FOR IMPERIAL UNITY, 
THE: RECOLLECTIONS AND 
EXPERIENCES. 

By Georce T. DENISON. 

The author of this volume, a veteran military 
officer and President of the British Empire 
League in Canada, sets down his experiences of 
many years in the movement which aimed at 
imperial unity in the British Empire. The book 
deals at large with the political history of Can- 
ada, especially during the last forty years. As 
a revelation based upon personal observation, 
Colonel Denison’s narrative will prove interest- 
ing to readers who desire information at first 
hand of a highly important political movement. 
The author writes clearly and the volume is 
packed with facts not easily accessible elsewhere. 

The Macmillan Company. 


TWENTY YEARS IN HELL 
WITH THE BEEF TRUST. 
By Rocer R. SHIEL. 

Under this lurid title Mr. Shiel tells how for 
many years he has battled with the combination 
of buyers, packers and slaughterers commonly 
known as the Beef Trust. Mr. Shiel is an ar- 
dent advocate of the high grades of live stock 
and is the inveterate enemy of those who sell 
inferior meats to the public. His book is made 
up of personal experiences, artlessly narrated. 
Most readers who pick up this little book will 
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appreciate the unconscious humor of the author’s 
style quite as much as the facts upon which it is 


based. 
R. R. Shiel, Indianapolis. 


The Book News Monthly 


WORKS OF —_— BUCHANAN, THE. 
VOLUME VII 
By ae Basserr Moore. 
Review later. J. B. Lippincott Company. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION 


ANDEAN LAND, THE. 
By CHAsE S. Osporn. 

The author of The Andean Land rightly ob- 
serves that the literature in English upon South 
America is scant compared with the magnitude 
and importance of the subject. He therefore 
undertakes in simple manner to tell some things 
of South America and the people that vitalize 
its thirteen countries, and to give routes of 
travel and such suggestions as the author found 
valuable in going from Panama to Patagonia 
and from the Atlantic to the Pacific. In a gen- 
eral way he takes us down the east and up the 
west coast, describing also the transandine 
railroad, mule and wagon journey between Val- 
paraiso and Buenos Ayres. 

Mr. Osborn has written an interesting book 
fuil of valuable observations and records. It 
covers all manner of interests—nature, trade, 
civilization, and tendencies. Moreover, it is an 
entertaining book—one to pick up and read at 
any point both for information and diversion. 
He has a way of jumping in medias res and 
talking about men and things without very much 
visible plan expect the national boundary. When 
the reader discovers what an untiring world 
traveler Mr. Osborn has been, he places increased 
confidence in his ratings and comparisons. When 
he says, for instance, that the rich variety of the 
Andean coloring exceeds that of the Grand 
Canyon, the Yellowstone, or the Dolomites, one 
must remember that he speaks out of a large 
experience 

The weak points of the book are chiefly lit- 
erary. The author lacks a sense of proportionate 


values. Things interesting for his personal 
notebook, but of no value to the reader, occupy 
an exaggerated place. Passing personalities are 
often lively but not pertinent. And then the 
author seems bent on_ glorifying—Michigan. 
This is pleasant for the Michigander, but for the 
Pennsylvanian who wants to hear about South 
America it is a little flat. Those are faults of 
literary judgment, and while they inflate the 
book somewhat and at times seem trivial, they 
do not invalidate the value of the thousand-and- 
one valuable facts and observations which the 
author racily whirls before us in a continuous 
performance—with appreciations. 

A. C. McClurg & Co. 


OUT OF THE WAY PLACES. 
Wo. G. FRIzELL. 

A collection of descriptions of unusual and 
usual haunts of the sightseers. The author has 
done a good deal of traveling, and has been ac- 
customed to send letters to his home paper in 
Dayton. Some of these letters give the material 
for this book, which has brief chapters on places 
in Japan, China, Scotland, Ireland, Norway, 
Sweden and Spain. On the whole, it is quite 
an interesting volume, though in no way unique. 
Press of United Brethren Publishing House, 

Dayton, Ohio. 


THROUGH RAMONA’S COUNTRY. 
By GeorcE WHARTON JAMES. 


See review, page 954. 
Little, Brown & Co. 


POETRY 


CHRISTMAS MORALITY PLAY, A. 
By EpirH LytTt.eton. 
Review later. 
Elkin Mathews, London. 


CHRISTMAS SONGS AND CAROLS. 
By Acnes H. Bercsie. 

A collection of Christmas pieces, with artistic 
sketches in black and white by Edith Calvert. 
The poems include such old favorites as “Unto 
Us a Son Is Given,” “The Return of the Shep- 
herds,” with things less well known but just as 
quaint. These are all typical of the olden Yule- 
tide spirit of the English, as expressed in early 
song, with a grave simplicity and a sweet ampli- 


tude of faith. 
Elkin Mathews, London 
FLEET STREET AND OTHER POEMS. 


By Joun Davinson, 


Review later. 
Mitchell Kennerley. 


LONDON VISIONS. 
By LAuRENCE BINyON. 


Review later. 
Elkin Mathews, London. 


MASQUE OF THE GRAIL, THE. 
y Ernest Rays. 
Review later. Elkin Mathews, London. 


PERSONAE OF EZRA POUND. 
Review later, Elkin Mathews, London. 


POEMS. 
By Epwarp GrusE. 
Review later. 
Broadway Publishing Company. 


POESIES DIVERSES OF 
ANTOINE FURETIERE, THE. 
By IsaBELLE Bronk. 
Review later. 
J. H. Furst Company, Baltimore. 





The New Books of the Month 


SELECTIONS FROM THE POEMS OF 
LIONEL JOHNSON. 

Some of Johnson’s shorter poems in an inex- 
pensive classic series. Clement Shorter writes 
a short prefatory appreciation, and the selections 
include “Winchester,” “Hawthorne,” “To Plato 
in London,” “Lucretius,” “Vespers,” “Brothers,” 
etc. Elkin Mathews, London. 


SONGS BY THE WAY. 
By Isaset S. Mason. 
Mrs. Isabel Mason has a sweet lyric note to 
sound. She has been writing Nature verses for 
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a number of magazines and papers, and has met 
with no little appreciation. Her home is in 
Maryland, and she lives close to Nature. One 
of her home newspapers has seen fit to compile 
an interesting collection of her poems and to 
issue them in a small book. Many of the poems 
selected have appeared in THe Book News 
MonTHLy, for which Mrs, Mason has written 
many things. 

Herald Publishing Company, Hagerstown, Mary- 

land, 


JUVENILES 


AIRSHIP BOYS, THE, OR THE 
QUEST OF THE AZTEC TREASURE. 
By H. L. Sayer. 
The adventures of two boys in an airship. A 
book that will delight and thrill boy readers. 
The Reilly & Britton Company. 


FRIENDS OF THE HUNTED. 
By Joun Howarp JEWETT. 

A juvenile story of a quaint old man who 
loved wild things and took great pains to pro- 
tect them. Two hares and a silver fox became 
the members of the Chum Club, with the old 
Rambler, Laddie and Teddy. They have good 
times together, and many are the lessons that 
younger readers can learn from the intercourse 
of these “chums.” Dodge Publishing Company. 


SCIENCE AT HOME, 
By T. Baron RUSSELL. 
Instructions for amusing experiments that in- 
volve scientific facts but are practicable for the 


Icisure moments of boys and girls. There is a 
chapter on “Some Balancing Tricks,” one on 
“How to Blow Gas Bubbles,” and another on 
“How to Get Sparks from Brown Paper.” 


R. F. Fenno & Co. 


PLAYMATE POLLY. 
By Amy E. BLancHarp. 
Another of Miss Blanchard’s charming stories 
for small girls, excellently printed and enter- 


tainingly illustrated, 
George W. Jacobs & Co. 


TELL ME A TRUE STORY. 
By Mary STEwart. 

Bible stories, told for little folks, and admi- 
rably illustrated from famous Biblical pictures. 
Plain, clear language is employed, and a certain 
loving pleasure in the telling is evinced. 


F. H, Revell Company. 


RELIGION 


ANALYZED BIBLE, THE. 
THE BOOK OF JOB. 
By G. CAMPBELL MorGAN. 


Review later. 
F. H. Revell Company. 
BY THE GREAT WALL. 


By IsaBeELLa Riccs WILLIAMS. 

Dr. Arthur H. Smith, the author of that very 
acute work, Chinese Characteristics, in his intro- 
duction to this selected correspondence of Isa- 
bella Riggs Williams, says, “Kalgan, the north- 
ern gateway of China, was the scene of her 
labors for a generation. It was here that a 
mission station was begun amid a people hard 
and unimpressible. . . . It was here that 
Mrs. Williams won the hearts of Chinese women 
and girls; here that she showed what a Chris- 
tian home may be, and how the children of such 
a home can be trained for wide and unselfish 
usefulness wherever their lot is cast. No object 
lesson is more needed in the Celestial Empire 
than this. Many glimpses of that patient and 
tireless missionary activity which makes itself 
all things to all men are given in this story. 

Mrs. Williams went out to China in 1866—a 
perilous journey around Cape Horn—in the ser- 
vice of the American Board, and remained there 
unti! her death in 1897. Under the shadow of 


the Great Wall she buried both her mother and 
her eldest daughter. Another daughter is still 
in the heart of China. The book is made up of 
her selected letters, and these touch innumer- 
able subjects, record all manner of impressions, 
and breathe that spirit of devotion and piety 
which was so characteristic of her. It is a fair 
criticism whether the book would not have been 
stronger for further pruning and omission. But 
it is also true that many of the trivialities of 
familiar correspondence do carry atmosphere 
and serve to lighten the seriousness of the ma'n 
record. F,. H. Revell Company. 


CALVIN AND THE REFORMATION. 
By Emre DoumercuE, Aucust Lanc, HERMAN 
BavinckK and BENJAMIN B. WaARrFIELD. 


Review later. 
Fleming H. Revell Company. 


GOD AND ME. 
By Perer AINSLIE. 


See review, page 950. 
F. H. Revell Company. 


HARVEST WITHIN, THE. 
By A. T. Manan. 
See review, page 949. 
Little, Brown & Co. 
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HOME OF THE SOUL, THE. 
By CHARLES WAGNER. 
See review, page 950. 
Funk & Wagnalls Company. 


MOUNTAIN PATHWAYS. 
By Hector WAYLEN. 
See review, page 949. 
Sherratt & Hughes, London. 


PAUL, THE ALL-ROUND MAN. 
By Ropsert E. Speer. 
Review l!ater. 


Fleming H. Revell Company. 


The Book News Monthly 





PERSONAL RELIGION IN EGYPT 
BEFORE CHRISTIANITY. 
By W. M. F. Perrier. 
See review, page 949. Harper & Brothers. 


SATAN AND THE SAINT. 
By James M. Gray. 
Review later. F. H. Revell Company. 


WESTMINSTER NEW TESTAMENT, 
THE, 
By Pror. R. MACKINTOSH. 
Review later. 
Fleming H. Revell Cohpany. 





EDUCATIONAL 


ADVENTURES OF PATHFINDER, 
A condensed version of Cooper’s story, The 

Pathfinder, arranged for school purposes. 
American Book Company. 


EASY FRENCH PROSE COMPOSITION. 
By H. A. GuERBER. 

This is based on Part I. of this author's 
Contes ct Légendes, though it may just as well 
be used for classes who do not take up the 
other book. It is a good volume for beginners 
in French prose. American Book Company. 


EDUCATION FOR EFFICIENCY. 
3y CHARLES W. ELrtor. 

One of the books in the “Riverside 
tional Monographs,” edited by Henry 
There are two essays on lectures by Dr. Eliot, 
one on “Education for Efficiency,” the other on 
the “New Definition of the Cultivated Man,” 
with an introduction and an appended outline. 
Dr. Eliot’s statements are sane and practica!; 
nis advice is useful in every way and is clearly 
proffered. By “efficiency” he means “effective 
power for work and service during a_ healthy 
and active life,” and it is a quality that every 
man and woman can and should possess. 


Houghton Mifflin Company. 


Educa- 
Suzza!!o. 


EDUCATION IN THE FAR EAST. 
By CuHar.eEs F. THwinc. 

President Thwing is the author of a number 
of books on college life, college administration, 
and questions of efficiency and training. His 
latest volume is a departure into a broader field, 
It professes to be an interpretation of forces, 
tendencies, and movements, rather than a de- 
scription of educational methods. It is the re- 
sult of a tour of inspection in the East, with 
particular reference to China, India, Korea, the 
Philippines, and Egypt. It ought to go without 
saying that such a book by Dr. Thwing is full 
of general as well as of special interest. The 
reader will find in it many observations already 
well noted in the literature of travel, sociology 
and missions, but there is also much matter of 


individual contribution and a thought element ° 


contributory to the larger knowledge of national 
tendencies. The contrasts and similarities are 
keenly discriminated and pictured. The moral 
element is especially strong and suggestive for 
the American educationist. 

Houghton Mifflin Company. 





ELIOT, CHARLES W. 
By Dr. Eucen KUEHNEMANN. 

The magic stroke which gave new life to 
Harvard College was the determined extension 
of the elective system to almost the whole list 
of studies. The first steps antedate President 
Eliot’s election to the presidency, but it was he 
who carried it to its utmost consequence. This, 
in substance, is what Dr. Eugen Kuehnemann 
says in his pertinent monograph on our great 
citizen. It appeared in the ‘“Rundschau” of 
serlin, and has been translated by Dr. Boesche, 
of Harvard. The author himself has twice been 
the mterchange professor at Harvard. It is a 
notable tribute to Dr. Eliot, 

The tendency of Eliot’s work brought his in- 
stitution into closer resemblance with the Ger- 
man idea of student liberty and_ self-control. 
The auther admits that some unhealthy conse- 
quences’ followed the elective revolution. But 
this was natural in a “land of pioneers,” and 
whatever may be said to the contrary, Eliot's 
basic principle was essential to progress. 

The first time-honored tradition to fall as a 
consequence was the unearned degree of Master 
of Arts. Then the barrier between graduate and 
undergraduate flattened out. Then the divinity 
school lost its Unitarian type and became a 
school of research. One of the great triumphs 
was the development of the law school by the 
“case system.” Then the medical school moved. 
Dr. Kuehnemann goes on to display the growth 
of technical schools, reviews the mode of admin- 
istration, and the _ statistics of finance. And 
finally, in an interesting analysis, he pictures 
Eliot’s educational philosophy, calls him the 
statesman of education, and shows how all his 
thinking tends to the exaltation of democracy 
and American mutuality in education. Above 
all, he has been a great moral force in the 
nation, although without public office or Federal 
power. 





Houghton Miflin Company. 


FRENCH REVOLUTION, THE. 
By R. M. Jounsrton. 

A brief history of the French Revolution, 
founded on the best authorities, but written in a 
popular way for the sake of the general reader 
and the younger student. 


Henry Holt & Co. 








The New Books of the Month 


HOW TO IDENTIFY THE STARS. 
By Wits I. MirHam. 

An easy method of studying astronomy, 
prepared by a professor of Williams College. 
Clearly arranged and excellently illustrated. 

The Macmillan Company. 


LAST OF THE MOHICANS, THE. 

An issue in the “Eclectic Readings,” arranged 
by Margaret N. Haight from Cooper’s complete 
story. Designed for school use. 

American Book Company. 


TEACHING TO READ. 
By James L. Hucues. 
This author maintains that the failure of our 
schools to teach children how to read has been 
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due to the fact that they have been taught to 
read aloud rather than to read in that way which 
means the “power of getting thought from vis- 
ible language rapidly, definitely and compre- 
hensively.” This little book is a manual for the 
use of those who wish to train good silent read- 
ers, and its series of chapters is replete with 
useful hints and practical instructions. It would 
be well for all teachers to know and have this 
useful small volume. A. S. Barnes & Co. 


TEXTBOOK OF PSYCHOLOGY, A. 
By Epwarp Braprorp TITCHENER. 

A new textbook that brings the main facts in 
psychological research up to date. It will be 
welcomed in the schools. 

The Macmillan Company. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ABBOTT’S AUTOMOBILE LAW. 
By Twyman O. Asporr. 

A convenient pocket manual of automobile 
law, better than anything yet issued in that it is 
more comprehensive, yet more condensed, and 
has the excellent qualities of conciseness and 
clarity, with good, plain type and easily found 
headings. The Reilly & Britton Company. 


ALCOHOL. 
By Henry SmitH WILLIAMS. 

Even those temperance folk who sometimes 
grow a little weary of the reiterations of anti- 
alcohol pleading must confess that Dr. Wil- 
liams’ little book is an unusually sane and con- 
vincing presentation of the case against alcohol. 
It comes from the pen of an able specialist and 
has itself an extraordinary record, being a 
reconstruction of articles which appeared in 
“McClure’s Magazine.” The articles called forth 
over one thousand letters requesting permission 
to reprint in whole or in part. The discussion 
takes up the relation of alcohol to the iidividual, 
to the community, and to the race. Facts and 
figures scientifically derived substantiate the ar- 
gument. Being free from sensational methods, 
the book is certainly one of the most valuable 
documenrits ever issued in the interest of rational 
living, hygiene, and fine moral sensibilities—with 
which things King Alcohol is covertly at war. 

The Century Company. 


BOOK OF RADCLIFFE COLLEGE 
SONGS, A. 

A book that collects songs and operettas com- 
posed by Radcliffe students, or for special oc- 
casions at Radcliffe, including songs frequently 
used by the glee clubs and other musical organ- 
izations. This is the first collection of the kind, 
and will be found both interesting and useful. 

The Boston Music Company. 


BOOK OF WITCHES, THE. 
By Oniver Mapox HUuErFer. 
Review later. John McBride Company 


ENGLISH LITERATURE IN THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
By LaurteE MacNnus 
Review later. G. P, Putnam’s Sons. 


HOW TO LIVE ON A SMALL INCOME. 
By EmMa CHURCHMAN HEwITT. 

A manual of acceptable hints for economy 
along certain practical lines. It is always a 
question as to how much of this kind of thing 
can be made actually serviceable, but at least a 
volume like this may inspire some commonsense 
views not otherwise to be obtained. 


George W. Jacobs & Co. 


JEW IN ENGLISH LITERATURE, THE: 
AS AUTHOR AND AS SUBJECT. 
By Epwarp N. CaLiscu. 

Rabbi Calisch has traced, with painstaking in- 
dustry, the history of the Jew in English liter- 
ature from the time of William the Conqueror 
down to the present. The theme is an interest- 
ing one for the literary student, and probably 
few readers are aware of the important part the 
Jew has played, both as author and as subject. 
The author’s purpose is to show, on the one 
hand, what has been the attitude of the Brit- 
ish nation, as expressed by its writers, toward 
the Jews at various periods of their common 
history, what influence the Jews have thus 
unconsciously had upon its literature; and on 
the other hand, what influence they have con- 
sciously exercised by their own contributions to 
this literature.” In working out his subject, 
Rabbi Calisch has unearthed practically every 
reference of any value to the Jew in our liter- 
ature, and in this connection it is surprising to 
note the great number of English writers who 
have in one way or another dealt with the Jew, 
his history and racial characteristics. The vol- 
ume is compact, well written, and will serve as 
an adequate guide to one of the bypaths of 
English literary history. 

The Bell Book and Stationery Company. 


LEAVES OF TRUTH. 
By JoHN Puiturps MEAKIN. 

Lectures delivered in the East on Utah and 
the Mormons, with letters written to the West 
telling the people there of institutions and men 
here. In effect much of the book is an effort to 
disperse prejudice against the Mormons. 

Published in Salt Lake City. 





The Soul of the Phonograph 
By Maurice A. Beer 


(On finding a record, A. D. 3000, near the sea.) 


CYLINDER of wax, on whose black breast 
Science has graven wondrous marks and deep, 
Awake the living songs that silent sleep 
Within thy mystic hollow bosom, lest 
Thy fragile shell-like form should age-worn break, 
Flinging the songs unto the winds and sea; 
The singers who have perished live in thee 
Immortal ; with the Lords of Art they take 
Their hallowed places in the sacred hall 
Upon the hill of years which men call Fame; 
And where is kept alight the brilliant flame 
Of genius; there the singers musical 
Will dwell through thy strange chiselled form. 
O toy of man under these gray skies bleak, 
Open thy dumb invisible lips and speak 
And sing, though toss the waves and rage the storm. 


* * * * * * * 


Then from this mute creation rose a cry 
Unto the singing of some doleful bird, 
Waiting her mate’s return; entranced I heard 
The tragic wail of Madame Butterfly. 
And through Japan, the isles of fantasy, 
With her the geisha girl of faith and tears 
I wandered, while the weary days and years 
Crept onward spider-like but patiently, 
Upon the hill-top gazing out at sea 
She dreaming sat, by winds consoling fanned 
Of beautiful America, the land 
Where her heart’s love was, where she soon would be— 


* * * * * * k 


But lo! the scenes grow dimmer—disappear ; 
And from the whirling wheel weird strains arise, 
“The Twilight of the Gods’; before me lies 
Great Wagner’s magic land of the Valkyr. 





The Soul of the Phonograph 


O’er Café Momus midnight steals; the cries 
Of gay Bohemians, revelry and mirth— 
Ah! little dream they of the winter’s dearth 

And Mimi in the squalid garret dies— 


And through the mist to music soft and sweet 
These visions rise; Aida, Lohengrin and 
Faust’s evil genius from the flaming land, 

Thy unseen foe, O lovely Marguerite! 


ok * * 


And on and on, into the long, deep night 

These myriad creations pass in flight; 

And leading them, with hands of guidance strong, 
In solemn state walk forth the Lords of Song. 


. 


The mists rise from the sea, the oceans roar, 
Alone the music of the wave-washed shore. 
But I have guessed thy secret, witch of song! 


Who cast thy spell on me these hours long, 
For in thy bosom lurk the souls that bring 
Their scented flowers from the choral Spring 
When they too wandered on life’s verdant lea 
And gave their God-inspired songs to thee! 


Caruso, Melba, Eames, Plancon, Farrar, 
Eternal are your voices as the star 
That glimmers in the firmament to-night. 
For when these mortal singers pass away, 
Unto posterity a treasure bright, 
Their golden legacies behind them stay! 
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The September Number 
HIS has been a year of cen- 
tenary anniversaries. In good 
truth, as Dr. Holmes put it, 
1809 was a wonderful year. 
But one hundred years earlier 
produced a wonderful year also, and one 
to be remembered in the annals of litera- 
ture, for in September of 1709 Samuel 
Johnson was born, the greatest man of 
letters, as man of letters, that England has 

had. 

Good old Dr. Johnson, and the coterie 


of great men with which he is identified, is 
ever a subject for delightful discussion. 
Wherefore it will probably pleasure many 
of our readers to see and read a Dr. John- 


son number of THE Book NeEws 
MonTHLy. William T. Stead, editor of 
the English “Review of Reviews,” has 
written of the Dr. Johnson as Boswell has 
faithfully presented him; Albert S. Henry 
has made a study of the facts in the life 
of the old Doctor and the facts in his 
career as journalist, poet and literary 
critic; while W. J. Roberts has gone to 
Lichfield, the place of Dr. Johnson’s birth, 
and has prepared a sketch, especially illus- 
trated from his own pictures, describing 
the town and its vicinity, with the relics of 
Johnson which it so proudly cherishes. 
Apropos of the Johnson anniversary num- 
ber, the editor writes of LONDON: ITS 
PERENNIAL CHARM, including something 
about Dr. Johnson’s associations with the 
city. There are more pictures than usual, 
the difficulty being to know just where to 


Nore.—Kindly address all manuscripts to Norma 


stop, as everything in this connection is so 
peculiarly interesting. 

September will conclude the poems and 
sketches by John Russell Hayes, which 
have been running under the title of 
“Brandywine Days.” This has been an 
entertaining feature, and the complete set 
of four numbers is available should any 
one wish to obtain copies. 


A Book Announcement Number 


With September the book season opens 
once again. This will therefore be a book 
announcement number, and we shall print 
a section devoted to the outlook for the 
fall months. 


Big Things for the Autumn 


Also with September, the season of new 
work will begin once more. We are plan- 
ning big things for the autumn, and we 
expect the subscription list to soar. This 
has been such an unusually fortunate sum- 
mer from a business standpoint that we 
expect rather extraordinary things when 
the busy days preceding the holidays set 
in. We are looking forward to a hearty 
cooperation from all our readers, whose 
interest in the past has so often helped us 
over the hard places. We always have a 
supply of sample copies (back numbers), 
and a postcard request will take one to 
any name and address specified. So don’t 
hesitate to let us know if you think of 
some one who ought to see THE Book 
News Monrua_y. 


Bright Carson, Editor Tue Boox 


News Monra_y, Philadelphia. We are not responsible for the safety of manuscripts; every 
author ought to retain a copy. Address other communications to THE Book News MonrHaty. 


Money orders should be made out in the name of John Wanamaker. 


Changes of address 


must be received before the 20th of the month preceding publication of the number with 


which the change is to go into effect. 
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Howard, William Lee. Lila Sari 
Howden, J. R. The Boys’ Book of Steamships 
Howe, Maud. Sun and Shadow in Spain 
Howe, M. A. De Wolf. The Life and Letters 
of George Bancroft 
Hfowells, W. D. Roman Holidays and Others. 
Christmas Every Day 
Iirdlicka, Ales. Physiological and Medical Ob- 
servations Among the Indians of South- 
western United States and Northern Mexico 
Hubbard, Leonidas, Jr. (Mrs.). A Woman’s 
Way through Unknown Labrador 
Ilubbard, Sara A. The Duty of Being Beau- 
tiful 
Hudson, Marshall “A. The How Book 
Iiuey, Edmund Burke. The Psychology and 
Pedagogy of Reading 
Hlueffer, Ford Madox. The Half Moon 
Hughes, Henry C. The Philosophy of 
Federal Constitution 
Hughes, James L. Teaching to Read 
Hume, Fergus. The Green Mummy 
The Solitary Farm 
Humphrey, Lucy C. The Poetic Old World... 
Hunting, Henry oonee. Witter Whitehead's 
Own Story 
Hurlbut, Jesse Lyman. Hurlbut’s. Teacher- 
Training Lessons for the Sunday School.. 
Hussey, Eyre. Polly Winford.. 
Hutchinson, Woods. Instinct and Health 
Hyatt, Stanley Portal. The Little Brown 
Brother 
Hyde, Aurelia. Hyde’s Primer 
Hyde, William De Witt. Self-Measurement.... 
Abba, Father 
Hymns and Poetry of the Eastern Church.... 


Ideas of a Plain Country Woman 
In American Fields and Forests............. 
Inchbold, A. C. Lisbon and Cintra 
Ingersoll, Robert G. Toward Humanity..... 
Inner Shrine, The 
Innes, Norman. 
Interlinear Psalms, The 
Ireland, Mary B. The Tower Angel 
Pixy's Holiday Journey 
Irwin, Grace Luce. The Diary of a Show Girl 
Irwin, Wallace. Letters of a Japanese School- 


Jackson, Gabrielle E, The Dawn of Womanhood 
Wee Winkles at the Mountains............. 
Jackson, Rev. George. The Fact of Conversion 

Af ickson, S. Trevena. Lincoln’s Use of the Bible 

Jacob, Violet. Irresolute Catherine 

Jacobs, W. W. Salthaven 

James, George Wharton. 

Country 

James, Howard. The Wraith of Knopf 

James, Martha. The Hero of Pigeon Camp.. 

James, James Alton, and Albert Hart Sanford. 

American History 

Jefferson, Charles Edward. 
Jesus 

Jenks, Tudor. Photography for Young Peopie 

Jennings, Nina Isabel. Man and His Mate.. 

Jepson, Edgar. The Four Philanthropists 
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Jervey, Theodore D. Robert T. Hayne and His 

Times .. 
Jevons, Frank Byron. An Introduction to - 
Story of Comparative Religion 
Jewett, John Howard (Hannah 
Grandmother Goose Stories 
Friends of the Hunted 





Jewett, Sophie. The Pearl 
Job, Herbert K. The Sport of Bird Study.... 
Johnson, Albert Bushnell. Cuentos Modernos 
Johnson, Allen. Stephen A. Douglas 
Johnson, Charles F. Shakespeare and His 
Critics ... e 
Johnson, Clifton. Highways = Byw ays of the 
Pacific Coast 
The Elm Tree Fairy 
Johnson, Constance. When Mother Lets Us Cook 
Johnson, Enoch. A Captain of Industry 
Johnson, Hugh S. Williams of West vcoweee 
Johnson, Lionel. Poems coee 
Jobnston, Annie Fellows. Mary. Ware.. cee 
The Rescue of the Princess Winsome 
Johnston, Bertha. Home Occupations for 
Boys OO rs jnasusaoeese 
Johnston, Charles H. -_ Famous Cavalry 
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Johnston, Mary. Lewis rer rere oe 
Johnston, R. M. The French Revolution...... 
Jones, Plummer F. Shamrock Land 
Jordan, David Starr. The Fate of Iciodorum. 
Jordan, Elizabeth. Many Kingdoms........... 
Judge West’s Opinion ............ 


Keays, H. A. Mitchell. I and My True Love.. 
Keeler, Lucy Elliot. If I Were a Boy........ 
Keller, Charles E. The Eternal Hills......... 
Kellogg, Vernon L. Insect Stories 
Kelly, Myra. Rosnah ...... 
Kemp, Oliver. Wilderness Homes 
Kenealy, Arabella. The Whips of Time 
Kennedy, Charles peeved The Servant in the 
House 
The Winterfeast eax 
Kennelly, A. E. Wireless Telegraphy and 
Wireless Telephony 
Kent, Charles Foster. The Kings and Prophets 
of Israel and Judea ..... 
Key, Ellen. The Century of the Child 
Kinder, Thomas 8S. A Rube’s Twenty Years’ 
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King Alfred’s Jewel 
King, General Charles. Lanier of the Cavalry 
King, Georgiana Goddard. The beth of Per- 
fect Love ; 
King, Gertrude. The “Landiubbers” 
King, Henry Churchill. The Laws of Friend- 
ship—Human and Divine .... 
The Seeming Unreality of = Spiritual ‘Life. 
King’s Classics 
Kingsley, Florence Morse. 
Married ‘ 
The Glass House . 
Kingsley, Rose G. Roses and Rose Growing... 
Kinross, Albert. Joan of Garioch ° 
Kipling, Rudyard. Under the Deodars 
The Five Nations 
Puck of Pook’s Hill 
The BICtRSRy BOOK 000. cccccccccccscsece ane 
Just So Stories 
With the Midnight Mail 
Kirkham, Stanton Davis. In the Open 
The Philosophy of Self-Help 
Kirkland, Caroline. Some African Highways 
Kiser, S. E. Sonnets of a Chorus Girl 
Klein, Charles. The Music Master 
Knapp, Adeline. The Well in the Desert 
Knopp, Margaret L. But Still a Man........ 
Knight, Charles E., and Tudor Jenks. Animals 
of the World, for Young People 
Knowles, Robert E. The Web of Life 
Knowlton, Frank H. Birds of the World 
Kramer, Harold Morton. The Chrysalis 
ae, Alice B. Guide to the way and 
Use of Reference Books.. ote 
Kuehnemann, Eugen. Charles Ww. "Eliot. 
Kuhn, Walt. A Little Bird Told Me 
Kuhns, Oscar. The Sense of the Infinite...... 
Kunz, George Frederick, and Charles Hugh 
Stevenson. The Book of the Pearl 


Ladd, Frederic P. The Woman Pays......... 
Lagerlof, Selma, Translated by Velma Swans- 
ton Howard. 

Lamb, Mary E. (Mrs.) Jean Irene Liscomb.. 
Lancaster, G. B. The Altar Stairs............ 
Landis, D. R. The Pastorate of Martin Wentz 
Landsberg, Grace F. A, B, C of Philosophy... 
Lane, Elinor Macartney. Katrine 

Lang, Mrs. The Book of Princes and Princesses 
Lanier, Sidney. Poem Outlines 

Large, Mary Harriott. The Twelfth Juror.. 


Last of the Mohicans, The 
Lathbury, Eva. The Long Gallery 
Laughlin, Clara E. The Death of Lisesia.” osee 
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Lawrence, Marion. Working Manual of a Suc- 
cessful Sunday School .........ceseeceeess 
Lee, Gerald Stanley. Inspired Millionaires. oon 
Lee, Jennette. Simeon Tetlow’s Shadow 
Lee, Sidney. A Life of William Shakespeare.. 
Lee, Vernon. Limbo and Other Essays....... 
Studies of the Eighteenth Century in Italy.. 
Lee, William H., and Jenny A. Hansey. The 
Standard Domestic Science Book. 
Lees, Dorothy Neville. Tuscan Feasts. “and 
Tuscan Friends ......... svn 
Lees, Frederic. A Summer in “Touraine.. 
Lefferts, Sara Tawney. The Pansy Wedding... 
Le Gallienne, Richard. Omar Repentant...... 
Legee, Bonald. The Hawk... .<ccvccccscccs ‘ 
Lemaitre, Jules. Racine 
Leon, Victor, and Leo Stein. The Merry Widow 
Le Queux, William. The Pauper of Park Lane 
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Leroux, Gaston. The Perfume of the ‘Lady in 
Black 
Leroux, Hugues. L’Amour aux Etats- Unis.. 
Letters From a Workingman.. 
Levi, Hedwig. Easy German Stories 
Lewis, Albert Henry. Wolfville Folks.. 
Lewis, Florence J. Climbing up to Nature.. 
Life Beyond, The .......... cieeneior 
Lighted Lamp, The 
Lillibridge, Will. 
Lincoln, Abraham 
Lincoln, Joseph C. Cy Whittaker’s Place.. 
Our Village 
Little, Mary Wilson. Retrospection........... 
Littlefield, Milton S. Handwork in the Sun- 
day School 
Locke, James. The Plotting ‘ot Frances Ware. 
Locke, W. J. Septimus 
Locy, William A. Biology and Its "Makers. . 
Lodge, Sir Oliver. The Ether of Space........ 
Science and Immortality 
Long, Charles M. Virginia County Names.. 
Long, John Luther. Felice 
Longfellow, Henry Wadsworth. 
Poems of New England 
Loomis, Charles Battell. 
The Knack of It 
The Holiday Touch 
Lounsberry, Alice. The Garden 
Young People 
Louttit, George W. The 
Love and the Ironmonger 
Lovejoy, Mary I. The Doll's Story Book 
rr Lawrence. The Government of Eng- 
an 
Lowrie, Walter. Abba, Father 
Lucas, E. V. Anne's Terrible Good Nature.... 
Over Bemerton’s: An Easy-Going Chronicle. . 
The Ladics’ Pageant 
Lucy, Henrr W. Memories of Eight Parlia- 
ments 
Lyman, Elmer A. Plane and Solid Geometry 
Lynch, Major Charles. American National Red 
Cross Text-Book on First Aid and Relief.. 
Lynch, Lawrence L. The Sealed Verdict...... 
Lyon, Harris Merton. Sardonics.............. 
Lyon, Milford Hall. For the Life That Now Is 
Lytton, Bulwer. The Last Days of Pompeii.. 


Mabie, Hamilton W. Stories New and Old.... 
Christmas To-day 
MacConnell, M. F. Standard Songs and 
Choruses for High Schools................ 
MacDonald, George. The Princess and Curdie 
MacDonald, Robert. Mind, Religion and 
Health 
MacGrath, Harold. 
The Goose Girl 
Mackay, Helen. 
Mackaye, Percy. 
The Scarecrow 
The Playhouse and the Play 
Ode on the Centenary of Abraham Lincoln.. 
Macleod, Fiona. Three Legends of the Christ 
Child 


Macvane, Edith. The Duchess of Dreams. 
The Thoroughbred 
Madach, Imre. Translated by William N. 
Loew. The Tragedy of Man....... eens 
Madison, Lucy Foster. Peggy Owen 








Maeterlinck, Maurice. VPelleas and Melisande.. 
The Blue Bird 
Magens, Julie Mathilde. Julie’s Diary 
Mahan, Captain A, T. Naval Administration 
and Warfare 
The Harvest Within 
Major, Charles. Uncle Tom Andy Bill 
Makinder, H. J. The Rhine 
Mallock, W. H. An 
Malone, Capt. Paul B. A West Point Cadet... 
Manning, Frederic. Brunhild 
Manning, Gloria. Improper Prue 
Manual of Statistics. Stock Exchange Hand 
Book, 1909 
Man Who Lied on Arkansas, The 
Mapes, Victor. Partners Three 
Marchmont, Arthur W. The Case 
Broadstone 
Margolis, Max L.° The Commentary 
Book of Micah 
Marie de Médicis and the French Court in the 
Seventeenth Century 
Marks, Jeannette. Through Welsh Doorways 
Marks, Jeannette, and Julia Moody. Little 
Busy bodies 
Marlowe, Christopher. The Tragical History 
of Doctor Faustus 
Marquand, Allan. Greek Architecture 
Marriott, Charles. The Kiss of Helen 
Marriott, Crittenden. Uncle Sam’s Business.. 
Marston, E. Thomas Ken and Izaak Walton.. 
Martin, Edward Sandford. In a New Century 
Martin. Helen R. The Revolt of Anne Royle.. 
Martin, John A. The Jay Hawker 
Marvin, Dwight Edwards. Professor SI: 
of London 
Mason, Caroline Atwater. 
Strong 
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Mason, Daniel Gregory. The Orchestral 
struments and What They Do 

Mason, Isabel S. Songs by the Way 

Mason, Ruth Little. The Trailers............. 

Massie, Walter W., and Charles R. Underhill. 
Wireless Telegraphy and Telephony 

Matheson, George. Messages of Hope 


Day Unto Day 
Mathews, Frances Aymar. The Flime Dancer. 
Matthews, Franklin. With the Battle Fleet... 
Maud, Constance Elizabeth. <A Daughter of 
France 
Maugham, W. Somerset. The Explorer... 
The Magician 
Maury, M. F., and 
Geography 
Maxim, Sir Hiram S. Artificial and Natural 
Flight 
Maxwell-Scott, Mrs. Madame Elizabeth de 
France 
Mayo, Margaret. Polly of the Circus 
McBride, R. E. The Revellers 
McCall, Sidney. Red Horse Hill 
McCarthy, Justin Huntly. The Duke's Motto.. 
The Gorgeous Borgia 
McClung, Nellie L. Sowing Seeds in Danny... 
McConnel, George Murray. Presidential Cam- 
paigns from Washington to Roosevelt 
McCord, P. B. Wolf—The Memoirs of a Cave 
Dweller 
McCutcheon, George Barr. The Alternative.... 
The Man from Brodney’s 
McElroy, John. The Economic Functions of 
Vice 
MclIlwane, Richard. Recollections of Three- 
score Years and Ten 
MelIntyre, John T. The Street Singer 
McLeod, Christian. The Heart of the Stranger 
McLeod, Malcolm James. A Comfortable Faith 
MeManus, Blanche. Our Little Egyptian Cousin 
McNeil, Everett. The Boy Forty-Niners 
McPherson, Logan G. Railroad Freight Rates 
Mead, Marion. The Pearl 
Meade, Edward S. The Story of Gold 
Meader, Herman Lee. Cupid the Surgeon 
Meakin, John Phillips. Leaves of Truth 
Megargel. Percy F., and Grace Sartwell Mison. 
The Car and the Lady 
Melitz, Leo. The Opera-Goer’s Guide 
Memoirs of Comte de Rambuteau 
Merrick, Leonard. Lynch's Daughter 
Merwin, Bannister. The Girl and the Bi 
Merwin, Samuel. Drugging a Nation 


Metour, Eugene Paul. In the Wake of the 
* Green Banner 
Michelson, Miriam. Michael Thwaites’s Wife. 
Middleton, Thomas, and William Rowley. The 
Spanish Gipsie, and All’s Lost by Lust.. 
Mighels, Philip Verrill (Mrs.). The Full Glory 
of Diantha 
Mijatovich, M. Chedo. Servia and the Servians 
Milham, Willis I. How to Identify the Stars.. 
Mill, John Stuart. Autobiography 
Millard, Thomas F. America and the Far 
Eastern Question 
Miller, Alice Duer. Less than Kin 
Miller, Irving Elgar. The’ Il’sychology 
Thinking 
Miller, J. R. Cure for Care 
Turning Northward 
Evening Thoughts 
Glimpses of the Heavenly 
The Wider Life 
Miller, Kelly. Race Adjustment 
Miller, Roman J. Pictorial Log of the Battle 
Fleet Cruise Around the World 
Milligan, Robert H. The Jungle Folk of Africa 
Mills, Enos A. Wild Life in the Rockies 
Milne, William J. Standard Algebra......... 
Milton, William H. The Cure of Souls 
Miltoun, Francis. Italian Highways and 
ways from a Motor Car 
Miltoun, Francis, and Blanche McManus. In the 
Land of Mosques and Minarets.........--- 
Mind over Body 
Miniature Calendar of Jolly Good Fellows, A.. 
Misawa, Tadasu. Modern Educators and Their 
Ideals 
Mitchell, John K. 
Women 
Mitchell, S. Weir. 
The Red City 
Molesworth, Mrs. 
Molmenti, Pompeo. Venice 
Molnar, Ferenc. The Devil Lee . 
Montgomery, Frances Trego. Dilly Whiskers 
Vacation 
Cats and Kits i 
Montgomery, Harry Earl. Questions of 
Day 
Montgomery. Anne of Green Gables.... 
Moody, William Vaughn. The Faith IHI[ealer. . 
Moon. Robert C. The Morris Family of Phils- 
delphia 
Moore, Charles Chilton. Taman 
Moore, J. Howard. The New Ethies........... 
Moore, N. Hudson. Delftware, Dutch and 
English 
Moores, Charles W. Abraham Lincoln for 
Boys and Girls.........eeseeceeceecereeeees 
Morawetz, Victor. The Banking and Currency 
Problem in the United States 
More, Louise Bollard. Wage-Earners’ Budgets 
Morgan, Anna. Art of Speech and Deport- 
ment 
Selected Readings 
Morgan, Appleton. 
Morgan, G. Campbell. Mountains and Valleys 
in the Ministry of Jerus,..........ccceeces 
The Gospel According to St. John 
Morgan, James. Abraham Lincoln—The Boy 
and the Man 
Morgan, Margaret. The Little Adventures of 
Kitty Tipsy Toe 
Morgan, Mary H. Low to Dress a 
Morley, John. Miscellanies, Fourth Series.... 
Morrow. W. CC. Lentala of the South Seas.... 
Morse, Charles A., and Ambrose White Vernon. 
Songs for the Chapel 
Morse, Harriet C. A Cowboy Cavalier 
Morse, Margaret. On the Road to Arden.... 
Moses, Barr. Dreaming River 
Moses, Edith. Unofficial Letters of an Official’s 
Wife 
Moses, Montrose J. 
Henrik Ibsen 
Motley, John Lothrop. The History of 
United Netherlands. Two volumes 
Muensterberg, Hugo. The Eternal Values.... 
Psychotherapy 
Muir, John. Stickeen 
Mujakawa, Masuji. Powers of the American 
People 
Munn, Charles Clark. Myrtle 
Munroe, Kirk. Under the Great Bear 
Murray, Clara. Story Book Friends 
Musson, Louise Walbridge. Frau von Col- 
son's Christmas Eve 





Myers, Cortland. The Real Holy Spirit 
Myth, M. Y. T. H. A Tale Confided by the 
Woods 
Tales of Enchantment 


Nainfa, John A. Costume of Prelates of the 
Catholic Church 
Naylor, H. R. The Mystery of Monastery Farm 
Naylor, James Ball. The Adventures of Marjory 
Nesbit, E. The Enchanted Castle 
Nevin, Theodore W. Ralph Ranscom, Banker 
Newcomb, Katharine H. Steps Along the Path 
Newell, Peter. The Hole Book 
Nichols, William F. Apt and Meet 
Nicholson, Meredith. The Little Brown Jug 
at Kildare 
Nirdlinger, Charles Frederic. The World and 
‘His Wife 
Niven, Frederick. The Lost 
Nixon-Roulet, Mary F. Our Little Australian 
Cousin 
Our Little Grecian Cousin 
Japanese Folk Stories and Fairy Tales..... 
Noble Thoughts of Marcus Aurelius.......... 
Norris, Frank. The Third Circle 
North, Arthur Walbridge. The Mother 
California 
North, Lawrence. Syrinx 
Noyes. George R. The Poetical Works of 
John Dryden 


Oakley, Clarence. Dyke's Corners 
Ober, Frederick A. John and Sebastian Cabot, 
Juan Ponce de Leon 
Sir Walter Raleigh 
O’Higgius, Harvey J. A Grand Army Man .. 
Oldmeadow, Ernest. Aunt Maud 
Antonio 
Ollivant, Alfred. The Gentleman 
Olmstead, Stanley. The Emotionalist 
Olmsted, Franklin H. Father Crow and His 
Crew 
Olmsted, Millicent. The Land of Never Was 
One and I, The 
O'Neill, Rose. The Lady in the White Veil.... 
On Track and Diamond 
Oppenheim, E. Phillips. The Long Arm 
Mannister 
The Missioner 
The Governors 
Orcutt, William Dana. The Spell 
Orczy, Baroness. The Elusive Pimpernel 
Osborn, Chas. S. The Andean Land 
Osborne, Lloyd. Infatuation 
Osborne, William Hamilton. The Red Mouse. 
Osgood, Irene. Servitude 
Osthaus, Carl W. F., and Ernest H. Biermann. 
German Prose Composition 
Otis, Alexander. Hearts are Trumps 
Otis, James. The Cruise of the Phoebe 
The Minute Boys of Long Island 
Two Stowaways 
Ouida. Helianthus 
Owen, Charles H. Justice of the Mexican War 


Packard, Charlotte M. From the Foot-hills of 
Song 

Page, Curtis Hidden, Translated by. Moliére 

Page, Elizabeth Fry. Vagabond Victor 

Page, Thomas Nelson. Tommy Trot's Visit to 
Santa Claus 

Paget, Valerian. More's Millennium 

The Revelation to the Monk of Evesham 

Abbey eee 

Paine, Albert Bigelow. The Tent Dwellers... 

Paine, Ralph D. The Stroke Oar 

Paine, William MacLeod. Wyoming 

Palmer, B. J. The Science of Chiropractic.... 

Palmer, Frederick. The Big Fellow 

Pansy. The Browns at Mt. Hermon 

Paquin, Samuel Savil. Garden Fairies........ 

Parabellum. Banzai 

Parker, Eric. Highways and Byways in Surrey 

Parker, George A. Out of the Depths 

Parkhurst, Charles H. A Little Lower than 
the Angels 

Parkhurst, Lucia F. Good-night Stories...... 

Paraphrase of the Philosophical Quatrains of 
Omar Khayyam, The 

Parrish, Randall. The Last Voyage of the 
Donna Isabel 

Parsons, Frank. Choosing a Vocation 

Partridge, Anthony. The Distributors........ 

The Kingdom of Earth 
Patten, Simon N. Product and Climax 


Patterson, Burd Shippen. The Head of Iron 
J’atterson, Joseph Medill. A Little Brother of 
the Rich 
l’aul-Du Bois, L. Contemporary Ireland 
Payson, William Farquahar. Barry Gordon.. 
l’eabody, Josephine Preston. The Book of the 
Little Past 
Peacock’s Pleasaunce, The 
Pearse, Mark Guy. The Prophet's Raven.... 
Pearson, Paul Martin. The Speaker 
Peck, Ellen M. H. Travels in the F: . 
Peloubet, F. N., and Amos R. Wells. Peloubet’s 
Select Notes on the International Lessons 
for 1909 
Pemberton, Max. Sir Richard Escombe 
Pendleton, Louis. Alexander H. Stephens.... 
l’ennell, T. L. Among the Wild Tribes of the 
Afghan Frontier 
l’ennington, Jeanne Gillespie. All is Well... 
Peple, Edward. The Mallet’s Masterpiece 
The Spitfire 
Builders of Spain.. 
Perry, Bliss. Park Street Papers 
Perry, Frances M. A Punctuation Primer 
Perry, George Powell. Wealth from Waste... 
Peters, Madison C. Abraham Lincoln’s Religion 
Sermons that Won the Masses 
Petre, F. Loraine. 
Charles 
Petrie, W. M. Personal Religion in Egypt 
Before Christianity 
I’ettafor, Charles. The 
Phillips, David Graham. The Fashionable 
ventures of Joshua Craig 
The Worth of a Woman 
Phillips, Henry Wallace. The Mascot of Sweet 
Briar Gulch 
Phillpotts, Eden. The Three Brothers........ 
The Virgin in Judgment 
Phillpotts, Eden, and Arnold Bennett. 
Statue 
Pier, Arthur Stanwood. The New Boy 
Pierce, Carl Horton. Scientific Salesmanship 
Pinkham, Edwin George. Fate’s a Fiddler.... 
Poems of Richard Watson Gilder, The 
Poetical Works of Oscar Wilde 
Poor Richard’s Almanac 
Porter, Eleanor H. The Turn of the Tide... 
Potter, Mary Knight. How Richard Won Out 
Pound, Ezra. A Lume Spento 
Powell, Lyman P. The Art of Natural Sleep. 
The Emmanuel Movement in a New England 
Town 
Pratt, Ambrose. Vigorous Daunt, Billionaire 
Pratt, Lucy. Ezekiel 
Preyer, David C. The Art of the Netherlands 
Price, George B. The Problem of Happy 
Marriage 
Price, Warwick James. The Right Side 
Priestman, Mabel Tuke. Art and Economy in 
Hiome Decoration 
Privat, Edmond. Esperanto at a 
Pulitzer, Walter. My Auto Book 
Putnam-Weale, B. L. The Forbidden Boundary 
Pyle, Howard. The Ruby of Kishmoor 
Pyle, Howard, Rear-Admiral Upshur, Paul Hull 
and Others. Adventures of Pirates and 
Sea Rovers 


Quiller-Couch, A. T. Select English Classics.. 
Qui Vive. Madame, and Penrhyn Stanlaws, 
Pippins and Peaches 


Raine, William Macleod. kidgeway of Montana 
Ramsay, Rina. The Straw 
Rankin, Carroll Watson. 

Rosa Marie 
Raphael, John N. 

Parisians 
Ray, Anna Chapin. The Bridge-Builders..... 

Sidney at College 

Raymond, Charles F, Cheer Uy 
Raymond, Evelyn. Little Miss E 
Rayon, M. Fads or Facts 
Reaburn, David. Hoodman Grey, Christian.. 
Reed, Helen Leah. Irma in Italy............ 
Reed, Myrtle. Flower of the Dusk 
Rees, Arthur Dougherty. Give up Your Gods. 
Reeve, J. Stanley. “Rhubarb” 
Reich, Emil. Foundations of Modern Europe. 
Reichel, Willy. An Occultist’s Travels 
Reichenbach, Mathilde. Das Rothkaeppchen.. 
Reminiscences of Abraham Lincoln 
Reminiscences of Carl Schurz, Volume III 





Reminiscences of Lady Churchill............ ‘ 
Repplier, Agnes. A Happy Half Century... 
Rexford, Eben E. The Home Garden........ 
Reynolds, Victor. Stories of the Flemish and 
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Rhead, Louis. The Book of Fish and. Fishing 
Rhoades, Lewis Addison. Selections from 
Schiller’s Ballads and Lyrics .........+e.. 
Rhoades, Nina. Brave Little Peggy......... 
Rhodes, Helen. Psychcoma 
Rhodes, Joseph. The English Esperanto Die- 
tionary 
Rhoscouryl, Owen. Vronina 
Rice, Alice Hegan. Mr. Opp ° 
Rice, Cale Young. Yolanda of Cyprus........ 
Rice, Edward Irving. Old Jim Case, of South 
Hollow 
Rice, Wallace. The Washington Year Book.. 
Catch-Words of Patriotism 
Richards, Laura E. The Wooing of Calvin 
Parks 
Richardson, Frank. The Other Man’s Wife... 
Richardson, H. H. Maurice Guest 
Richman, Julia, and Isabel Richman Wallach. 
Good Citizenship 
Richmond, Grace 8. On Christmas Day in the 
Morning 
Round the Corner. in Gay Street 
Richter, Julius. A History of Missions in India 
Rideout, Henry Milner. Dragon’s Blood.. 
Rider, Fremont. Are the Dead Alive? 
Riley, James Whitcomb. The Orphant Annie 
Book 
Home Again with Me .. 
Songs of Summer 
Rinehart, Mary Roberts. The Circular Staircase 
The Man in Lower Ten 
Ritchie, Anne Thackeray. Blackstick Papers 
Ritchie, John W. Human Physiology 
Roberson, Harriette Gunn. Mary of Magdala 
Roberts, Charles G. D. The House in the Water 
Roberts, Morley. The Blue Peter.......... or 
Captain Spink 
David Bran 
Robertson, A. . A Short 
Greek New Testament 
Epochs in the Life of Paul 
Robins, Elizabeth. The Mills of the Gods..... 
Robinson, Charles Mulford. The Call of the City 
Robinson, Nina Hill. That Boy o’ } 
Rockefeller, John D. Random peepee 
of Men and Events 
Roe, George. Iblis in Paradise : 
the Temptation 
Roeder, Adolph. Practical Citizenship . 
Rogers, Robert William. The Religions. “of 
Babylonia and Assyria 
Rolfe, W. J. Satchel Guide for the Vacation 
Tourist in Europe 
Roosevelt, Theodore. Stories of the Great West 
Roosevelt, Wyn. Frontier Boys 
Rorer, Sarah Tyson. Mrs. Rorer’s Vegetable 
Cookery and Meat Substitutes 
Ross, Edward Alsworth. Social Psychology. ’ 
Ross, Robert. Aubrey Beardsley 
Rowland, Helen. The Widow ..... a 
Reflections of a Bachelor Girl 
a Henry C. Across Europe in a Motor 
oat ° 
The Countess Diane eee 
Royall, William L. Some Reminiscences 
Royce, Josiah. Race Questions, Provincialism 
and Other American Problems ....... er 
Ruhl, Arthur. The Other Americans 
Russell, Charles Edward. Lawless Wealth: 
a a of oe — American For- 
tun 
ty “r. Baron. 


Saltus, Edgar. Daughters of the Rich 

Sandeman, George. Uncle Gregory 

Sangster, Margaret E. Happy School Days.... 

Santley, Sir Charles. The tt of Singing..... 

Sappho in Boston ......... 

Sarolea, Charles. Cardinal Newman and His 
Influence on Religious Life and Thoughts 

Sauter, Edwin. — Death of Gracchus, a 
Tra gedy 

Sawyer, Edith A. “The Christmas Makers’ Club 

Sawyer, H. C. The Matter with Nervousness 

Sayler, H. L. The Airship Boys, or the Quest 
of the Aztec Treasure 

Scott, John Reed. The Princess Dehra. 

The Woman in Question 
Sears, Margaret L. Menotomy 


Seaver, Robert. Ye Butcher, Ye Baker, Ye 
Candlestick-Maker ......... bsewseos 
Seawell, Molly Elliott. The Imprisoned Mid- 

shipman 
Sedgwick, Anne Douglas. Amabel Channice. " 
Sedgwick, Henry D. The New American Type 
and Other Essays 
Sermon on the Mount, The 
Seton, Ernest Thompson. 
Silver Fox 
Severy, Melvin L. Gillette’s Industrial Solution 
Seymour, Robert G. Fresh Water from Old 
Wells " 
Schauffler, Robert H. Lincoln's Birthday..... 
Se heffauer, Herman. Looms of Life......... ae 
The Sons of Baldur 
— Felix E. 


Schevill, Ferdinand. *"Siena 

Schiller, F. Jungfrau von Orleans 

oe | Samuel Christian. The Study of 
at 

Schofield, A. =. Christian Sanity 

Nervousness ‘ 

Schouler, James. Ideals of the’ Republic...... 

Schurman, Jacob Gould. Addresses and Papers 
of Charles Evans Hughes .. 

Schuetze, Martin. Hero and Leander 

Scoble, Harvey. Sun Time and Cloud Time.. 

Scribe and Legouve. Bataille des Dames, ou 
un Duel en Amour .......... e ; 

Scudder, Sam. A Counterfeit Citizen 

Selections from the Poems of Lionel Johnson. ° 

Shakespeare, William. Measure for Measure.. 

All’s Well That Ends Well ........ 

The Merry Wives of Windsor ..... 

The Tempest ..... pewineerenes 
Shaler, Nathaniel Southgate, “Autobiography of 
Sharp, Dallas Lore. The Lay of the Land 
Shaw, Adele Marie, and Carmelita resmennee 

The Lady of the Dynamos 
Shaw, G. Bernard, and Others. 
in Socialism ... 
Sheldon, Henry C. Sacerdotalism in - Nine- 
teenth Century 
Sheldon, Mary eae 
Affair 
Shelley, Henry C. Untrodden English "Ways. ° 
Shepherd, Henry E. A Commentary upon 
Tennyson’s “In Memoriam” 
Sherrill, Charles Hitchcock. 
Tours in France ...... 
Shie]l, Roger R. Twenty Years in Hell with 
the Beef Trust 
Shields, Roselle Lathrop. “Nature Thoughts 
from Fiona Macleod . 
Shirley, John B. Part Songs for Mixed Voices 
Shore, W. Teignmouth. The Pest 
Short Cut, The ... 
Shorter, Clement. 
Travelers 
Shurter, Edwin Du Bois. 
Oratory ae 

Oratory of the South 

Sidgwick, Frank. The Sources and Analogues 
of “A Mid-Summer Night’s Dream” 

Sims, George R. The Devil in London 

Sinclair, Bertrand W. Raw Gold....... Seas 

Sinclair, May. The Immortal Moment 

Sinclair, Upton, and Michael Williams. 
Health and How We Won It 

Sindell, Martin. Old Mother Shoe and Her 
Re Sener — 

Satisfied at Last ........ 

Singleton, Esther. Handbook to the Sts andard 
Galleries of Holland .... 
Switzerland 


Stained Glass 


Small Books of Rhyme ..... 

Smith, Charles Sprague. Poems 

Smith, David. The Gospel of St. Matthew... 

Smith, Eleanor. The Eleanor Smith Music 
Course 

—_ E. Boyd. vey Claus and All About 

Smith, F. Dumont. Book of a Hundred Bears. 

Sentim, FB. BIOPRINNOM. Peter 20. ccccccccccscces 

Smith, George Adam. Jerusalem ......... 

Smith, Gertrude. Little Ned Happy and Flora. 

Smith, Harry James. Amédée’s Son 

Smith, John B. apd Insect Friends and Ene- 
mies ... hacen wane 

Smith, J. Russell, The Ocean Carrier evccecees 

Smith, Louis P. Wanderings of a Literary 
Pilgrim 





Smith, Nicholas. Grant, the Man of Mystery.. 
—_— Byes Perley. Jack ee ened 
Smith, *Wiitiam Walter. Religious. Education... 
Snaith, J. Cc. Araminta 
Snow, Ellen. The Confession of Seymour Van 
Snyder, Harry. Human Foods and penned 
Nutritive Value 
Somerville and Ross. 
an Irish R. M. 
Sowerby, Millicent and Githa. The Bumbletoes 
Spanish Holiday, A. 
Spargo, Jobn. Spiritual Significance of Modern 
Socialism 
Sparrow, W. Shaw. Old England 
Spears, John R. The Story of the New Eng- 
land Whalers 
Speer, Robert E. 
son 
The Master of the Heart 
The Deity of Christ . 
Spencer, Henry Percival. The Lilies 
Stack, Frederic William. Wild Flowers Every 
Child Should Know 
Stackpoole, H. De Vere. The Blue Lagoon ... 
St. Luz, Berthe. Tamar Curze 
St. Maur, Kate V. The Earth’s Bounty ....... 
Stalker, James. The Atonement 
Stall, Sylvanus. Talks to the Little ¢ ‘hildren. 
Standard Bible Dictionary, A.......-..-se+e00e ‘ 
Standard Every Man’s Memo. Book, The..... oe 
Standish, Winn. Jack Lorimer’s Holidays 
Stanton, Theodore. A Manual of American 
Literature 
Starr, Laura B. The Doll Book 
Stawell, Mrs. Rudolph. Motor Tours in Wales 
and the Border Counties ..........+.. econee 
Stead, W. T. How I Know the Dead Return.. 
Steel, Flora Annie. A Prince of Dreamers.... 
Steiner, Edward A. Tolstoy: sna Man ant 
His Message 
Stelzle, Charles. Principles 
Church Advertising 
Stephens, Robert Neilson. Tales from Bohemia 
Sternberg, Charles H. The Life of a Fossil 
Hunter .. 
Stewart, Jane A. The Christmas Book ....... 
Stewart, Mary. Tell Me a True Story 
Stewart, R. S. Sheldon Jackson . 
Stifler, J. M. The Fighting Saint 
Stimson, Frederic Jesup. Federal and State 
Constitution of the United States ..... aaa 
Stimson, Henry A. The New Things of God.. 
Stirling, Yates, Jr. A U. S. Midshipman Afloat 
Stoddard, William 0. In the Open 
Stoker, Bram. The Gates of Life . 
Stone, John Timothy. Footsteps in a Parish. 
Stone, Matilda Woods. Every Man His Chance 
Strang, Herbert. King of the Air, or to 
Morocco ip an Airship 
On the Spanish Main 
Stratemeyer, Edward. Dave Porter and His 
Classmates 
The Boat Club Boys of Lakeport .. 
Strengthener’s Calendar for 1909 ........... eon 
Strength of Quietness, The 
Stringer, Arthur. The Gun Runner .. 
Stuart, Eleanor. The Postscript 
Stuart, George R. Famous Stories of Sam P. 
Jones 
Stuart, Henry L. The Weeping Cross 
Sturgis, Edith B. My Busy Days 
Sudermann, Hermann. John the Baptist ... 
Surer. Uncle Carl 
Swett, Sophie. Princess Wisla 
Swinburne, Algernon Charles. 
Shakespeare 
The Duke of Gandia 
Szymanowski, Stephen K. The Searchers.... 


Tabor, Margaret E. The Saints in Art 

Taft, William H. Present Day Problems . 

Taggart, Marion Ames. Six Girls Growing 
Older 


Tales by Edgar Allan Poe 
Tandy, Frances D. An Anthology of the Epi- 
grams and Sayings of Abraham Lincoln.. 
Tappan, Eva March. Letters from Colonial 
Children 0009008 
The Chaucer Story Book 
Tarbell, Ida M. Father Abraham 
Tarbell’s Teachers’ Guide for 1909 
Tardieu, André. France and the Alliances.... 
Tarkington, Booth. The Guest of Quesnay.. 


Tarkington, Booth, and Harry Leon Wilson. 
The Man from Home 
Tapes, Charles K. Real Letters to Real 
oys 
Taylor, David C. The Psychology of Singing 
Taylor, W. L. Our Home and Country 
oa Shakespeare Lexicon and Concordance, 
wes 
Terhune, Albert Payson. The World’s Great 
Events 
Terry, Ellen. The Story of My Life: Recol- 
lections and Reflections 
Thackeray, William Makepeace. 
Sketch Book 
That Gay Prodigal 
Thomas, Rowland. The Little Gods 
Thomps6n, Charles Miner. The Calico Cat . 
Thompson, Francis. Selected Poems 
Thomson, Edward W. 
Other Poems .. 
Thomson, J. Arthur. The Bible of Nature.. 
Thoreau, Henry D. Cape Cod ............. . 
Thorndike Ashley H. Tragedy 
Thorpe, Francis Newton. The Statesmanship 
of Andrew Jackson 


Thurston, Katherine hsspeee 
ere 


Tilleston, Mary Ww. The Children's Tuessene 
Trove of Pearls 


Tilton, Dwight. Mayer and Son 
Tipple, Ezra Squier. Drew Sermons on 
Golden Texts for 1909 


Psychology 
Toasts and Maxims ... . 
Todd, Mary Ives. Just Friends 
Tomlinson, Everett T. 
Scout ... 
Four Boys on the Mississippi eee 
The Sifting of Philip 
Tompkins, Juliet Wilber. Open ‘House 
Torrey, Reuben A. Practical and Perplexing 
Questions Answered 
Tower, Walter Sheldon. The Story of Oil 
Towne, William E. Health and Wealth from 
WER. d000600% 

Townley, Houghton. The Bishop's Emeralds 
Toynbee, Arnold. The Industrial a 
of the Eighteenth Century in England.. 

Tracy, Virginia. Merely Players . 
Trine, Ralph Waldo. On the Open Road .... 
Training the Teacher oove 
Travis, Elma A. The Cobbler................ 
Travis, Walter J. Practical Golf 
Trepoff, Ivan. Spiritmist 
Trevelyan, Sir George O. Resevpnend s Life and 
Letters 
Trevena, John. Heather 
Troubetzkoy, Prince Pierre. The Passer-by.. 
Trowbridge, J. T. A Pair of Madcaps 
The Story of the Wireless Telegraph Boy.. 
Trull, George H. Manual of Missionary Meth- 
ods for Sunday-School Workers 
Tupper, Edith Sessions. The Stuff of Dreams 
Tuttle, Hudson. Arcana of Nature 
Twain, Mark. Is Shakespeare Dead? 
Twenty- fourth Annual Report of the Bureau 
of Animal Industry » 
Tynan, Katharine. Mary Gray 


Uncle Ned. Little Letters to Boys Grown Tall 
Upton, Florence K. The Adventures of Borbee 
and the Wisp 
Upton, George P. Musical Memories . 
The Standard Concert Guide 
Urner, Mabel Herbert. The Journal of 
Neglected Wife 


Vachell, Horace Annesley. A Drama in Sun- 
shine 
Vaka, Demetra (Mrs. Kenne th’ Brown). 
emlik 
Vance, Louis Joseph. The Bronze "Bell 
Van Dresser, Jasmine Stone. The Little Brown 
Hen Hears the Song of the Nightingale 
and the Golden Harvest ... 
Van Dyke, Henry. Counsels by the Way.... 
Out of Doors in the Holy Land 
The House of Rimmon ... 
Veach, Robert Wells. The 
Kingdom 





Vedder, Henry C. Our New Testament: How 
Did We Get It? 

—, Herman’ Knickerbocker. 
Hill 


The Inn of the Silver Moon daa 
Villiers-Stuart, Gerald. The Soul of Croesus.. 
Von Hutten, -Bettina. Kingsmead 
Von Zicklen, Elizabeth. Little Prince Charm- 


Waddington, Mary King. Chateau and Coun- 
try Life in France 

Wade, Mary Hazleton. New Little Americans 

Wagnalls, Mabel. The Palace of Danger .... 

Wagner, Charles. The Home of the Soul.... 

Waldstein, Charles, and Leonard Shoobridge. 
Herculaneum 

Wales, Hubert. The Old Allegiance 

Walford, L. B. Leonore Stubbs 

Walgren, J. Arvede. The New Health Science 

Walker, Margaret Coulson. Bird Legend and 


Wall, Mary Virginia. 
ginia Dare 
Wallace, Henry. Angel Esquire 
Wallace, Lew. The Chariot Race 
Waller, A. R. Beaumont and Fletcher 
Characters and Passages from Samuel But- 
ler’s Note Books 
Waller, Mary E. Our Benny 
Walsh, William S. Abraham Lincoln and Lon- 
don “Punch” 
Walter, Eugene. Paid in 
The Wolf 
Walton, George Lincoln. rs Guide 
the Wild Flowers and Fruits............. 
Ward, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. Though Life 
Us Do Part 
Ward, Mrs. Humphry. 
Mallory 
Marriage A la Mode 
Ward, John J. Some Nature Biographies ... 
Warde, Margaret. Betty Wales. B. A. 
Ware, Richard D. In the Woods and on the 
Shore 
Warneman, Paul. A Summer Tour in 
land 
Warner, Amos G. American Charities 
Warner, Anne. An Original Gentleman 
In a Mysterious Way 
The Panther 
Warren, Carro Frances. Little Polly Prim- 
rose and Her Friends 
Warren, Maude Radford. Peter-Peter 
Warren, Waldo P. Thoughts on Business.... 
War-Time Journal of a Georgia Girl, The.... 
Washburne, Marion F. The Mother's Year 
Book 
Waters, Robert. Culture by Self-Help 
Watkeys, Frederick W. Old Edinburgh 
Watkinson, W. L. The Lessons of Prosperity 
Watson, Thomas E. Waterloo 
Watts, Mary S. The Tenants 
Waylen, Hector. Mountain Pathways........ 
Weale, B. L. Putnam. The Coming Struggle 
in Eastern Asia 
Webster, Henry’ Kitchell. The 
Man 
A King in Khaki 
Webster, Jean. Much Ado About Peter 
Weiss, Susan Archer. The Home Life of Poe 
Weitenkampf, Frank. How to Appreciate 
Prints 
Welch, Constance. The Little Dauphin 
Welch, Deshler. The Reincarnation of David 
Damien 
Weller, Charles F. Neglected Neighbors in the 
National Capital 
Wells, Carolyn. The Happychaps............. 
The Rubaiyat of Bridge 
Wells, H. G. First and Las 
Tono-Bungay 
Wendell, Barrett. The Privileged Classes.... 
Wendling, George R. The Man of Galilee... 
Wesselhoeft, Lily F. 
Westall, Laura M. A Commonsense View of 
the Mind Cure 
Weyman, Stanley. The Wild Geese 
Wharton, Anne Hollingsworth. An English 
Honeymoon 
Wharton, Edith. A Motor Flight Through 
France soe 


wane. John D. Ocean Life in Old Sailing 

Jays 

Whipple, Wayne. A Story Life of Lincoln.... 

Whitaker, Herman. The Planter 

White, Buchanan. The Rural School Teacher 

White, Frederick. Bill: A Cheerful Dog 

White, Fred M. A Crime on Canvas......... 

The Sundial 

White, Mary Culler. The Days of June 

White, Stewart Edward. The Riverman 

Whitford, C. B. Training the Bird Dog 

—— Mary Brent. Bill Possum: 
so00k 

Whiting, Lilian. Paris the Beautiful 

Whitley, W. T. Missionary Achievement 

Whitlock, Brand. Abraham Lincoln 

Whitney, Henry C. A Life of Lincoln 

Whitworth, William Allen. The Sanctuary of 
God ee 

Whole Family, The 

Who's Who for 1909 

Wiggin, Kate Douglas, and Nora Archibald 
Smith. Tales of Laughter 

Wilde, Oscar. A Florentine Tragedy 

Willey, John Heston. Midsummer Nights 
with the Great Dreamer 

Williams, Archibald. How It Is Done 

Williams, Charles D. A Valid Christianity for 
To-day 

Williams, 
Beurer 

Williams, Henry Smith. Alcohol 

Witenes, Herschel. Fairy Tales from Folk- 
sore 


Williams, Isabella Riggs. By the Great Wall. 

Williams, Jesse Lynch. The Girl and the 
Game, and Other College Stories 

Williams, Leonard. The Arts and Crafts 
Older Spain 

Williams, Theodore C. The Aeneid of Virgil.. 

Williamson, C. N. and A. M. Set in Silver.... 

Wilmot-Buxton, *. M. Stories of Persian 
Heroes 

Wilson, Beckles. George 

Wilson, Calvin Dill. Making the Most of Our- 
selves (Second Series) 

Wilson-Carmichael, Amy. Overweights of Joy 

Wilson, P. The Great Salvation 

Wilson, Rufus Rockwell. A Noble Company 
of Adventurers 

Wilson, William R. A. Journeys of the Kit- 
Kat Club, England 

Wilson, Woodrow. The Free Life 

Wilstach, Paul. Richard Mansfield. The Man 
and the Actor 

Winslow, Helen M. Spinster Farm 

A Woman for Mayor 

Wisdom of Abraham Lincoln, 

Wishard, John G. Twenty Years in Persia... 

Wodehouse, W. G. Love Among the Chickens 

Wohlfarth, Julia Helen, and Lillian Emily 
Rogers. New World Speller 

Wood, Henry. The New Old Healing 

Woodberry, George Edward. The Life 
Edgar Allan Poe 

Woodrow, Mrs. Wilson. The Silver Butterfiy. 

Woolwine, Thomas Lee. In the Valley of the 
Shadows 

Worcester, Elwood. The Living Word 

Wordsworth, William. Intimations of Immor- 
tality 

Works of James Buchanan 

Works of Alfred, Lord Tennyson, The 

Works of Tennyson, The, Vol. VI.. 

Wright, John. Some Notable Altars in the 
Church of England and the American 

Episcopal Church 

Wright, Mabel Osgood. VPoppea of the Post- 
Office 

Wyllarde, Dolf. Rose-White Youth 

Wynne, May. The Gipsy Count 


Ybarra, Thomas. Davy Jones’ Yarns and Other 
Salted Songs 
Ye Miniature Calendar 
Yerf, Christopher. Emily Bellefontaine 
Yorke, Curtis. The Other Sara 
Mollie Deverill 
Young, Filson. When the Tide Turns 
Young, Lawrence Ditto. The Climbing Doom 





The Book News Monthly 








This late July List, made by the Wanamaker Book Section, 
Presents the New Books for the Month 


The prices are given for the information of people residing out of the cities 


Abbott’s Automobile 
Twyman O. Abbott. 
Adrift on an Ice-Pan. 
fell. 
Airship Boys, The. By H. L. Saylor. 75 cents, 


Law for Motorists. By 
$1.10, postpaid. 
By Wilfred T. Gren- 


75 cents, postpaid. 


postpaid. 
Alcohol. By Henry Smith Williams. 50 cents, 
postpaid. 
Antonio. By Ernest Oldmeadow. $1.30, post- 
paid. 
Anthony Cuthbert. 


postpaid. 


By Richard Bagot. $1.08, 


Basis of Ascendancy, The, By Edgar Gardner 
Murphy. $1.50, postpaid. 

Book of Good Cheer, The. Edited by Edwin 
Osgood Grover. 50 cents, postpaid. 

Brothers All. By Maarten Maartens. $1.08, post- 
paid. 

By the Great Wall. The Selected Correspond- 
ence of Isabella Riggs Williams. $1.50, post- 
paid. 


Certain Rich Man, A, By William Allen White. 
$1.08, postpaid. 

Chariots of the Lord, The. By Joseph Hocking. 
$1.08, postpaid. 

Contemporary France. 
$3.75, postpaid. 

Craftsman Homes. 


By Gabriel Hanotaux. 
By Gustav Stickley. $2.00, 


postpaid. 


Dutch Bulbs and Gardens. Described by Una 


Silberrad and Sophie Lyall. $2.00, postpaid. 


Easy Money. By Bertram Atkey. $1.08, post- 
paid. 

Education in the Far East, By Charles F. 
Thwing. $1.50, postpaid. 

Education of the Will, The. By T. Sharper 
Knowlson. $1.50. 

Elusive Isabel. By Jacques Futrelle. $1.08, post- 


paid. 


English Literature in the Nineteenth Century. 
By Laurie Magnus, $2.00, postpaid. 
English Vegetable Garden, The. $3.00, 


Cook Book, The. 
Mitchell. $1.25, postpaid. 


By Margaret J. 


Fireless 


Good Housekeeping Woman’s Home Cook Book, 
The. Arranged by Isabel Gordon Curtis. 45 
cents. By mail, 55 cents. 

Goose Girl, The. By Harold MacGrath. $1.08, 
postpaid. 


Half Moon, The. By Ford Madox Hueffer, $1.35, 
postpaid. 

Home of the Soul, The. By Charles Wagner. 
$1.20, postpaid. 

How to Become a Law Stenographer. By W. L. 
Mason. 57 cents. 

Human Nature in Selling Goods. By James H. 
Collins. 38 cents, postpaid. 


Idealism as a Practical Creed. By Henry Jones. 


$2.00, postpaid. 


Jason. By Justus Miles Forman. $1.08, post- 


paid. 


Making of Bobby Burnit, The. By Ceorge 
Randolph Chester. $1.08, postpaid. 

Mental Medicine. By Oliver Huckel. $1.00, post- 
paid. 

Mexico. By C. Reginald Enock. $3.00, postpaid. 

Moral Economy, The. By Ralph Barton Perry. 
$1.25, postpaid. 

Motor Car, The. 
$3.00, postpaid. 

Mrs. Overtheway’s Remembrances. By Juliana 


By Robert W. A. Brewer. 
Horatia Ewing. 75 cents, postpaid. 


Old Wives’ Tales, The. By Arnold Bennett 
$1.50, postpaid. 


Palmistry Made Easy. By Thomas D. Gratz. 


25 cents. By mail, 30 cents. 








Patience of John Morland, The. By Mary Dil- 
lon. $1.08, postpaid. 

Poppea of the Post-Office. By Mabel Osgood 
Wright. $1.08, postpaid. 


Round the Lake Country. By H. D. Rawnsley. 
$1.50, postpaid. 


Self-Cultivation in English. By George Herbert 
Palmer. New edition. 35 cents, postpaid. 

Shadow of the Crescent. By Edward Bedinger 
Mitchell. 90 cents, postpaid. 

Show Girl, The. By Max Pemberton. $1.08, post- 
paid. 

Small Yacht, The. By Edwin A. Boardman. 
$2.00, postpaid. 


Waylaid by Wireless. By Edwin Balmer, $1.08, 
postpaid. 

Where the Fishers Go. By Rev. P. W. Browne. 
$1.35, postpaid. 

Whirl, The. By Foxcroft Davis. $1.08, postpaid 

Wild Pastures. By Winthrop Packard. $1.20. 
“postpaid. 

With Touch of Elbow. By Captain James M. 
Wells. $1.25, postpaid. 


ACCOMMODATING. 


An American was showing some artist 
friends from Munich the sights of New York 
City. As they stood in front of the Shake- 
speare statue, in Central Park, discussion arose 
whether the figure was resting upon its right or 
its left leg. 

“Er steht auf dem rechten Bein.” 

“Nein,” retorted another, “er steht auf dem 
linken Bein.” 

“Auf dem rechten,” argued several. 

“Auf dem linken,” retorted the other faction. 

An American gentleman. overhearing the dis- 
pute, came over and politely tipped his hat. 
“Excuse me, gentlemen,” he said, “but this isn’t 
Lincoln, this is Shakespeare.” 

—Success Magazine. 


Patience: “Do you know the name of that 
piece?” Patrice: “Do vou mean the one the 
woman was singing or the one the pianist was 
playing?” Yonkers Statesman. 


MANUSCRIPT roseit 
Send stamp for List of 144 Periodicals that Pay 


Contributors, giving street addresses, subscrip- 
tion rates, and other information. 


AUTHORS CLIPPING BUREAU 


68 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 


LORD ROSEBERY 


“PUBLIC “OPINION” 


Lord Rosebery, in a letter to the Editor 
of ‘‘ Public Opinion,’’ dated November 28, 
1908, from Dalmeny House, Edinburgh, says : 
**T can truly say that ‘Public Opinion’ is a 
weekly joy to me. It gives me just what I 
want to read.’’ 


“PUBLIC OPINION” 


A Weekly Review of Current Thought and Activity 


Edited by PERCY L. PARKER 
BVERY FRIDAY PRICE TWOPENCE 


The purpose of ‘‘ Public Opinion”’ is to 
provide information by means of a weekly 
review of current thought and activity as they 
are expressed in the world’s newspapers, maga- 
zines, and books, and to put on record the 
ideas and activities which make for religious, 
political, and social progress. 

** Public Opinion”’ will be sent post free 
for one year to any address abroad for 13s. 
per annum, or 6/6 for six months. 

Orders should be addressed to 


“PUBLIC OPINION” 
31 & 32, Temple House, Tallis Street, London, E. C. 


ENGLAND 
SPECIMENS FREE ON APPLICATION 








HOW TO MAKE 
MORE SALES 


You are interested in that which will 
help you to get more business. You 
want to increase your sales. You want 
to hold customers and keep on selling to 
them. 


The Business Philosopher 
Can Help You 


It is the only business magazine pub- 
lished that emphasizes the power of 
personality—that combines with money- 
getting business articles instruction in 
man-building. It is intensely practical, 
yet it has a personal touch that makes 
you realize it ‘is something better.” 


TEN CENTS WILL BRING YOU A SAMPLE COPY 


The Sheldon University Press 
LIBERTY VILLE, ILLINOIS 


14 When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 





Can Herlock Sholmes Catch Arsene Lupin? 


In the August number begins the big detective 
serial that ran through forty-two editions in 
France. It is the ideal short story serial, being 
made up of complete incidents linked together 
by the same characters. The first episode is 


“Number 514, Series 23” 


Here Arsene Lupin, the daring French rogue, 
fancies a desk that sober old Professor Gerbois 
buys, so he takes it! Thereby hangs a 
stirring tale. The next episode, to begin in 
September, is 


“The Blue Diamond” 


with which is involved the mysterious murder 
of Baron d’Hautrec. “Arsene Lupin is at the 
bottom of this,” say the police, as usual, when 
a situation baffles them. In desperation they 
send to England for 


Herlock Sholmes 


who is delighted at this opportunity to fight 
with Lupin. They are old opponents, by the 
way. Then the question is 


Cal Herlock Sholmes Catch Arsene Lupin’? 


133 E ‘ 
SHORT STORIES CO., Ltd., iethstreee NEW YORK 
15 CENTS PER COPY BY THE YEAR, $1.50 
When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly, 











MISCELLANEOUS  |\QG@GQGKG 


The Bibelot 


A REPRINT OF POETRY AND 

PROSE FOR BOOKLOVERS, 

CHOSEN IN PART FROM 

SCARCE EDITIONS AND 

SOURCES NOT GENERALLY 
KNOWN 


HE BIBELOT is in shape a small 
quarto (4% x 6), choicely printed on 
white laid paper, uncut edges, and 

done up in old-style blue wrappers. It is 
issued monthly, and has from 24 to 32 pages 
of text. In some numbers 40 or more pages 
have been given, forming a volume of 400 
pages, at least, each year. 


CONTENTS OF VOLUME XIV FOR 1908 
. The Story of Frithiof the Bold by William Morris. 
. The Story of Frithiof the Bold (Concluded). 
. Seven Poems by Francis Thompson. 


and Other Studies by Algernon Charles Swinburne. 
. Maeterlinck as a Mystic by Arthur Symons. 
. Lyrics by Austin Dobson. 
. Diversi Colores by Herbert P. Horne. 


Small 4to, old-style boards, slide case 
Price, $1.50 net, postpaid 


Those who desire to know the contents of 
the previous volumes of THE BriseLotT should 
send for the General Catalogue of the Mosher 
Books, free on request. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 


gente for 1909 (Vol. XV) are now 75 

cents in advance, postpaid, and are taken 

for the complete year only. After Octo- 

ber 1 the price will be advanced to $1.00 net. 

Foreign subscriptions, including Canada, are 
25 cents additional to above rates. 


THOMAS B. MOSHER 


PORTLAND, MAINE 


Obermanno: An Essay and Two Poems by Matthew 

Arnold. 

. Three Poets of French Bohemia by Andrew Lang. 

. Mimma Bella: In Memory of a Little Life by 
Eugene Lee-Hamilton. 

. Pearl: Rendered into Modern English Verse by 
S. Weir Mitchell. 

+ Songs from an Italian Garden by A. Mary F. 
Robinson. 

. Simeon Solomon: Notes on His “Vision of Love’’ 
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GOGGG MIscELLANEOUS | 


BOOK LABELS 
rout genay arte moving sites S/T DVDESIGNERS 


Wanamaker’s, Philadelphia; Fred. 
Loeser’s, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Woodward 


& Lorthrop, Washington, D. C.; Du- 
lany & Co., Baltimore, Md.; Yale Co- I] | [ RA | OR 
operative Association, New Haven, 

Conn.; Johnson's Book Store, Spring- nD 


field, Mass. 
If your dealer does not carry them, E N ( : R A V E R S 
Send us two-cent stamp for catalegue. 


(Special designs made to order) 


The American Book Plate Co. 
1506 Montgomery Ave., Philadelphia 






















Tue Farr Tourist. PRINTING PLATES 
Visitor—“And so you're leaving Paris. Of BY EVERY PROCESS 


course you’ve been to the Louvre?” 
Fair American—“Yes, I bought this collarette 









there.” 
Visitor—Ah! no. I mean the pictures, y’ 
know.” ; 
Fair American—“There, Mommer! I said 
- - o ” 
there was a gallery by that name! Sica CARRERAS SNS ORS 
unch, : ae cn 








A Narrow Escape. 


During a session of a West Virginia court a 
darky was tried for cutting a white man with a 
razor. His counsel wished to prove that the 
white man was the aggressor, and that the 
darky was physically unable to defend himself 
without a weapon. Being duly sworn, “Uncle 
Jim” was asked whether he had ever been in- 
jured in any way. 

“Yes, sah.” 

“Tell the jury all about it.” 

“Well, sah, it was down in Chat’noogy. I's 
a-wukkin’ down dah, an’ I done fell off’n a der- 
rick—fell sixty feet. I broke dis hyah laig, an’ 
I fractured dis hyah ahm in two places, an’ I 
knocked out dem two teef, an’ my collah-bone 
was broke, an’ I had three ribs busted; dis hyah 
yeah was tore off, an’ hatter be sewed on agin; 
an’ de fac’ is, gent’men, ef it hadn’t been for a 
pile o’ bricks dat sort o’ broke my fall, I’d ’a’ 
been liable to be Hurt Serious.” 

Wit and Humor of the American Bar. PLATEMAKERS TO A 


MULTITUDE OF PUBLISHERS 





















MERON 
OH 10 TN "y THE 


(Preto? STANDARD 


ENGRAVINGS ‘ 
COLOR WORK Engraving Co., Inc. 


N.W.COR.10™ ARCH, 


Pai ang ewe 630 Chestnut St., - Phila. 


M. C. CLARKE, Pres. BENJ. F. JAMES, V. Pres. 
A. C. COLAHAN, Treas. J. S. COOK, Sec’ty. 
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Capital Authorized Capital Paid In 
$1,000,000 $500,000 
Surplus all Earned, $175,000 


TRADESMEN’S 
TRUST COMPANY 


Chestnut and Juniper Sts. 


MOST CONVENIENT BANKING ecareon 
IN THE CITY OF PHILADELPHIA 
HEART OF THE SHOPPING DISTRICT 


Check Accounts 
2 per cent. interest on daily balances averaging $100. 


Saving Fund Accounts 
3% per cent. interest, subject to 10 days’ notice 
for withdrawal. 


Safe rentals range from $3.00 to $150.00 per 


annum, according to size and location. 
President 
PETER BOYD 


Vice-President and Treasurer 
LEWIS K. BROOKS 


Secretary and Assistant Treasurer 
LEWIS B. HARVEY 


We invite inspection of our plant and facilities. 


LET US HAVE YOUR SAVINGS ACCOUNT. 


supporter 
with a 


FLEXIBLE 
FELT 
BUTTON 


Cannot tear the finest 
lace orsilk stocking. 


Self Locking 
Loop 
Never slips 
or loses 


dealers. 
Sample pair 
sent by mail on 
receipt of 265c, 


C.J.HALEY & CO. 
373 & 376 Broadway, N, Y. 
Established 1870. 


The finest line of Fancy Side-Corset and 
Sew-On Hose Supporters ever shown. 


MISS ANABLE’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Established 1848. Offers thorough Academic, College Prepara- 
tory and Post-Graduate courses. Special attention given to Music 
and Art. Centrally located, close to the An Institutions and 
the shopping district. Catalogue upon request. 
1350 PINE STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


I MADE $50,000 in five years in the mail order 
business ; began with $5. Send for free booklet. Tells 


how. Heacock, 1603, Lockport, N. Y 
who prefer to use a nice 


Ladies quality of stationery for 


their correspondence, should inquire for 
Crane’s Ladies” Note Papers and Enbelopes. 
Sold by all Stationers, in a variety of 
tints and surfaces. Manufactured and 
supplied to the trade by 


Z. & W. M. CRANE, 
Dalton, Mass., U. S. A. 


ANY intelligent person may earn a good income corre- 
sponding for newspapers. Experience unnecessary ; send 
for particulars. Press Syndicate, 1603, Lockport, N. Y 


Mr. Stanton, his War Secretary, never knew 
quite how to take Lincoln. Stanton was for 
exterminating such elements as dared to ques- 
tion the President’s policy. It is related that 
once some one had refused to understand an 
order, or at all events had not obeyed. 

“T believe I’ll sit down,” said Stanton, 
give that man a piece of my mind.” 

“Do so,” said Lincoln; “write him now, while 
you have it on your mind. Make it sharp. Cut 
him all up.” 

Stanton did not need a second invitation. It 
} sa a bone-crusher that he read to the Presi- 

en 

“That’s right,” said Abe; “that’s a good one.” 

“Whom can I send it by?” mused the Secre- 
ta 

"Send it?’ replied Lincoln; “send it! Why, 
don’t send it at all. Tear it up. You have 
freed your mind on the subject, and that is all 
that is necessary. Tear it up. You never want 
to send such letters; I never do.” 

Wit and Humor of American Statesmen. 


“ 


and 


The Customer—“I say, did you know you 
half-poisoned me with those beastly mushrooms 
I had here last week?” 

A mysterious whisper from other waiter. 
“Then you owe me sixpence, ’Erbert. I told 
yer so!” The Sketch. 


WELL RECOMMENDED. 


“Is he a good bookkeeper? r 
“He certainly is. He never returned any of 
i Princeton Tiger. 
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To Professional and Business Men 


If you want real comfort on a hot Summer 
day, weara 


Two or Three Piece Suit 


made from 


"ot 
“@ ot, ‘a 
English Mchairs 


COOL, COMFORTABLE, DRESSY 


“Rain will neither spot nor wrinkle them.” They will 
not cockle. Require very little pressing 


For sale by leading clothiers in up-to-date London 
Suiting styles and colorings. 


Look for these words: 
‘* Priestley’s Cravenetted English Mohair ’’ 
stamped on the inside of garment 
A postal to us will bring booklet 


BP ricdtley + Cb; 


Manufacturers of Mohairs, Bradford, England 
American Selling Offices, 100 5th Ave., N.Y. 


GENUINE SWISS 
MILK CHOCOLATE 


AILLER’S is a food as well as a con- 
fection. It is equally as good for 
children as for grown-ups. 


Save the tissue-paper wrappers—a )4-Ib. 
cake of CAILLER’S will be sent you, 


postpaid, upon receipt of 100 wrappers. 


FREE—send your name and address, 
and we'll mail you FREE a very liberal 
sample cake. 


J. H. FREYMANN 
Agent for the U.S.A. 


60 University Place New York 


When 86,000 People Tell 
You An Instrument Is Good 


and back up their statement by the payment of several 
hundred dollars, United States gold coin, it makes a fairly 
good voucher for that instrument. 


There are 86,000 Emerson Pianos in the homes of the 
American people, and this is the reason we urge the 
placing of 86,000 more in other homes. 


Our whole aim is to make the very best piano in the 
world at the most reasonable price. 


Emerson Piano Company 
560 HARRISON AVENUE, BOSTON 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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Every Autoist Actually 
Needs Thermos 


For comfort’s sake, no autoist should leave on any tour 
without Thermos equipment. 


For Thermos equipment is an actual need—not a luxury. | 


Every autoist has been subjected to the hardship of 
unpalatable and unwholesome road-house foods. 


Every autoist knows the uncertainty of getting even pure | 


water along the road. Many an autoist has suffered humili- 
ation—or a dog bite—through “begging” water from the 
farmer's pump. 

Every need of the autoist has been provided for in Thermos. 

There are Thermos BOTTLES that keep any liquid piping 
hot, without heat, for 24 hours—or icy cold, without ice, for 
72 hours ; Thermos JARS, in which all manner of solids can 
be retained hot or cold until used ; Thermos POTS, in which 


large quantities of delightful beverages can be stored until used 


| —a remarkable assortment, priced within the reach of everyone. 


No home with a baby or an invalid should remain without 
Thermos another day. 


Please Be Cautious 


When you go to purchase a Vacuum Bottle, you will 
undoubtedly ask for “ Thermos.” BE SURE THAT YOU 
GET IT. Don’t permit any dealer to sell you an unreliable, 


| infringing, attempted imitation of the genuine Thermos Bottle. 


Every good dealer throughout the civilized world sells and 
guarantees the genuine Thermos Bottles, Pots and Jars. 

American Thermos Bottle Company, New York, sole 
American manufacturers and patentees. 


THERMOS 


THE BOTTLE 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 





Important 
nnouncement 


Concerning 


TAFFETA 


Petticoats 


The world-wide fame of 

Heatherbloom and the tremendous 

demand for Heatherbloom Petticoats 

have tempted some manufacturers 

and merchants to trade upon its 

—— and offer substitutes 

which they falsely claim to be its 

equal. Do not be deceived. Heatherbloom has no equal, nor even a worthy 

rival. When you demand a Heatherbloom Petticoat, do not, under any circum- 

stances, accept one which is said to be the same as Heatherbloom, or just as 

good as Heatherbloom. There is one way to be absolutely sure and that is 
to look for this Heatherbloom label 


; » we 
" -« & Hoe LOOM >, % 
sNEATHER EE Ae; : 7% 


:~ s 


in the waist band of the petticoat. See it for yourself. No matter what price 
ae ay, the petticoat is not Heatherbloom withor% the label. Cnly with the 
abel do you have our unconditional guarantee. 


Wherever or whenever you buy a HEATHERBLOOM PETTICOAT 
containing the HEATHERBLOOM label as shown, we accept full 
responsibility for the entire garment. If it does not give satisfactory 
service send same to us with the name of the store where you made the 
purchase and we will see that you receive a new petticoat in exchange. 


Looks Feels 
Like Sik. Heatherbloom Taffeta Like Si. 
Wears three times as long as silk. By the yard, 40 cents. 


The same guarantee stands back of every yard of Heatherbloom. Be sure you see Heatherbloom 
on every yard. Better than silk for all lining purposes. The ideal material for petticoats, garment 
linings, drop skirts, etc. 150 shades—36 inches wide. Ask to see the new stripes and fancies at 
lining counters everywhere. 

Makers of 


A. G. HYDE & SONS, New York—Chicago. Aydegrade Fabrics. 
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ITS TRIUMPH GROWS! 


INNER SHRINE 


A NOVEL OF TODAY 


Its sensational triumph grows. The best-selling novel in 
New York means something, and THE INNER SHRINE 
achieved it quickly—-anonymous though it is—no great name 
to push it to prominence—backed only by merit and interest- 


ingness. And now the official reports from 400 bookstores 


throughout the country declare it to be the best-selling novel 


everywhere. 


New York Press: 


“ Every now 
happens. . 


and then the unexpected 
. It will be discussed more 


widely than any story of the season.” 
Rochester Post-Express: 
‘“* No greater novel has been published 


for many 
Chicag 
“Sure to be one of the 


years in the United States.” 
zo Record-Herald : 


most widely 


read novels of the summer.” 


HE BEST 


KATRINE 


By Elinor Macartney Lane 
‘*Trresistible’’ is KATRINE, ac 

cording to the Literary Digest 
which ‘finds ‘‘all the requisites of 
a satisfactory love-story” in Mrs. 
Lane’s romance. And KATRINE 
has taken its place already ‘in the 
front of the modern ranks,” as the 
San Francisco Argonaut predicted, 
adding, *’. The author has created a 
heroine with the stamp of natural 
femininity as exquisite as any in 
the world.”""— Cloth, $1.50 


The HAND-MADE 
GENTLEMAN 
By Irving Bacheller 


We have said of this novel that 
itisastory of youth and of remark- 
able charm The Norfolk Ledger- 
Dispatch says that it is “‘the best 
story of youth since Huckleberry 
Finn.” “The New York Evening 
Post says that it ‘has something ap- 
proaching the free panoramic effect 
of Huckleberry Finn.” \t says, fur- 
ther, that Mr. Bacheller’s humor is 
as genuine as that of Mark Twain 
—Cloth, $1.50. 


Splendidly Illustrated by 


JASON 
By 
Justus Miles Forman 


Mr. For 
written The 
Paris of today 


The 


man has yet 


best story 
scene is the 
and the 
ciety characters in a_ plot 


story involves so 


which is as mysterious as 
a detective story. An im 
ble, chivalrous 
Ste Marie, 


pressioné 
Frenchman, 
falls in 
tiful 
gir), 
after a 
grandfather, has disappear- 
ed. He takes 
self the task of finding the 
lad. With a 
a dashing narrative, 


with a beau- 


American 


love 
cool-headed 
young brother 
his 


whose 
quarrel with 


upon him 


clever plot, 
and 

chivalric love-interest, this 
men call a 
ping” story all the 
through —With 8 picture 
by W. Hatherell, KR. 7. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50. 


is what ‘ripe 


way 


Frank Craig. 


Brooklyn Eagle: 
“A star of the first m: ignitude. 
San Francisco Cl 
‘ Better worth reading than any novel 
of ‘thie yeur.”’ 
Spokane Chronicle: 


* Memorable, though it has neither 
‘inessage’ nor ‘mission,’ so good in the 
best sense in which a novel is good.” 


Cloth, $1.50. 


NOVELS 


PETER-PETER 


By Maude Radford Warren 


It's good to read, this new sum- 
mer novel—light as a cream-puft 
and sparkling as a brook—in town 
or out of it. This young man Peter 
loses his money, not his wife. Peter 
and Margery belong to old, aristo- 
cratic families, and Margery’s fami- 
ly especially are upset over the 
change which drives the darling 
daughter into rustic poverty. That's 
the story—the rustic setting-—-and 
twins.—Jllustratea by Rose O Neill 


$1.50. 


The LADY 
the WHITE VEIL 
By Rose O'Neill 

This sprightly American novel 
has all the dash of a detective story. 
The hero is seized with longing to 
have a look at the empty family 
house, and is astonished to see 
coming out of it a young woman in 
a white veil. She asks him tocalla 
cab, and he enters with her. From 
this point on the story never rests. 
The author herself has made the 
illustrations, which are beautifully 
reproduced.— Cloth $1.50 


RPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 


Times Printing House 
Philadelphia 
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